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LETTER OF GRACE GREENWOOD. 


Boston, November 9, 1850. 
Fugitive Law—Popular tndiguation—Charles Sum- 
ner—Literary Intelligence—The German, Scherb— 
Holines'’s Astrrea ~ James the Novetist— Webster, &c, 
To the Editor of the National Era: 
Dear Str: Being in this city for a brief visit, 
I thought I might perhaps jot down a few things 


which might be of some little i o you or 
your readers. 
There ig no especial news that Tam aware of 


to communicate. The universal excitement, the 
righteous indignation, on the Fugitive Slave bill, 
still continues; and thisis well. It is a strong 
outbarst of generous and genuine popular feeling, 
in which every lover of freedom and justice must 
exult. ‘The great Northern heart is awakened at 
last. You may feel and hear its live pulsations, 
fulland warm and vigorous as in the brave old 
time. The clergy of Massachusetts, as far as I 
can learn, are, with some shameful exceptions, 
taking strong ground against this measure. It 
would seem that every true minister of Jesus, 
wherever he might be, if “remembering the 
bound as bound with them,” must denounce it 
boldly and utterly, even at the risk of giving 
mortal offence to his beloved charge, and of being 
called upon to make a hasty Hegira from his par- 
ish. Our minister at Lynn, Mr. Shackford, has 
preached upon this subject with great eloquence 
and power. He gave us the honest convictions 
and indignant protestations of the man, with all 
fearlessness. but with the calm fervor and deep 
religious faith which ever characterize his preach- 
ing. He is not frenzied or despairing at the tem- 
porary triumph of wrong. He sees that it is not 
a new creation, nor even a larger growth, but 
only a plainer revelation of the great national 
evil, thrown to the surface by. the working and 
upheaving of the eternal principle of good. And 
how far better thus—on the hidden reef the ship 
strikes. 

Mr. Parker’s Sermon on Conscience you have 
probably seen. It is a succession of bold Hercu- 
lean strokes, which must have told on the heart of 
every hearer. It was one of those impassioned, 
startling, almost terrifying appeals so needed to 
stay the decline and fall of the moral sense of our 
age. 

On Tuesday evening last, Charles Sumver de- 
livered magnificent Free Soil speech in Faneuil 
Hiall. The Fugitive Slave bill was treated in a 
most masterly manner. I hope you may yet read 
it—thongh your pleasure must necessarily be im- 
perfect without the deep, impressive voice, which, 
in its “ sea-like volume,” rolled the thought over 
one, and the action of the orator, always forcible, 
and at times singularly fine, and in the best sense 
dramatic. But I will pause here, for very much 
the reason that Landor gives in his beautiful 
sonnet to Browning, for not saying more about his 
poet-friend : 

“ Shakspeare is not our poet, but the world’s, 

Therefore on him no speech—an1 brief for thee, 

Browning.” . 

In the way of literary intelligence, I have little 
to communicate. The season of lectures is just 
commencing. I listened this morning to one on 
poetry, by Mr. Scherb, a young German of great 
genius. Ile isa strong thinker, and has the ut- 
most boldness and originality of expression. He 
speaks much of the time in a perfect passion of 
enthusiasm. He now seems rapt, possessed, borne 
away with his suhject—and now he wrestles and 
agonizes With some mighty thought or unuttera- 
ble aspiration. He speaks our language with 
great correctness, and often with singular force, 
yet there are times when he pauses, as though 
momentarily despairing of the power of words, 
and lets the strong play of his lips, the flame in 
his eye, and the passion working in all his frame, 
speak for him, as they can speak with a dramatic 
effect almost startling. You cannot stand against 
him—he dashes against you, surges about you, 
and overflows you with the irresistible torrent of 
his enthusiasm. Not that it is all tempest, in 
force and sound. The largest waves are capped 
with sunlight, and between their booming and 
swelling is often heard the soft chime and deli- 
cious rippling of most musical waters. Fancy, 
taste, an ever-present sense of the beautiful, 
soften the intense poetic fervor, and somewhat 
subdue the otherwise too dramatic and overpow- 
ering passion of the speaker. But, as it is, he 
shakes one to the soul’s centre. I felt both ex- 
cited and exhausted when I left the lecture- 
room—felt as I had thought I could only feel after 
hearing some great moral question discussed by a 
Yet Mr. Scherb made poetry more 
than a moral, he made it a religious; subject. Ile 
seemed to bring to Poesy all the devotion which 
a zealous Catholic gives to Madonna. He burned 
his purest thought like incense before her shrine, 
where he knelt in deepest adoration. He seemed 
the prophet, the inspired preacher of that divin- 
est handmaiden of God. But I will say no more, 
or you will accuse me of transgressing my own 
rule of “ brief speech” for genius. 

Among Ticknor’s late publications are Holmes’s 
““Astema,” and the works of De Quincy—The 
Opium- Eater and a volume of Biographical Essays. 
The poem by Holmes is like everything from his 
diamond-pointed pen, brilliant, racy, and peculiar. 
Yet I should say the poct has here given us less 
drollery and more wit than usual. We miss 
somewhat that genial philosophy which makes 
the best of life, and takes the world easy, which 
has so often delighted us in this poet’s brief pleas- 
ure-trips upon the sea of literature. His satire 
stings more sharply, and cuts deeper, than ever 
before. There are some hard hits at the Reform- 
er, which remind one of Dean Swift ; and which 
strikes one the poct might have penned with a 
cold in his head, on some raw March morning, 
while waiting for a late breakfast. To speak 
plainly, they are not remarkable as expressions of 
good nature and charitableness, But there are 
generous, after-dinner passages—beautiful, musi- 
c il, or deliciously droll—which make up for these 
things. We must not forget that this contempt- 
uous conservatism, which is the reverse of agree- 
able to us fanatics, is the greenest leaf in the bays 
of the poet to the eyes of % majority of hig read- 
ers—and probably nobody is more fully aware of 
this than the poet himself. Why should he re- 
frain from voicing his own thought, knowing it 
will be rendered back to him in such ready echoes 

from high places?) There is little danger of 
Holmes being sent from Parnasses to Coventry 
on any sorry hobby of reform. 

Of De Quincy’s Orivm Eater I surely need say 
nothing. The Biocrarmcat Essays are magni- 
ficent papers, and both works are most beauti- 
fally brought out. { have a bit of literary intel- 
ligence for you. The title of the forthcoming 
romance, by the author of Tue Scarier Lerrer, 
is “Tur House or Sven Gases,” Is it not 


quaint and Hawthornish? Another work by 
this most delightful author is a volume for chil- 
dren, entitled True Stories rrom History AND 
Biocraruy. This Ticknor is bringing out in fine 
style, with beautiful illustrations by Billings. 

By the way, one of the most remarkable books 
of the season, for the beauty of type, binding, and 
illustration, is an edition of Gray, published by 
Henry C. Baird, of Philadelphia. This might 
well mark an era in the history of American 
book-publishing—such smooth, clear paper, such 
luxurious type. Altogether, it has very much 
the appearance of a handsome English publica- 
tion, and is a fair and fitting presentment of 
Gray. 

G. P. R. James, the novelist, is now in Boston. 
I have met him a number of times at Ticknor’s. 
He is a fine, genial-looking, well-conditioned 
Englishman, singularly youthfal and unworn in 
appearance, considering all that he has accom- 
plished—and seems fully competent to set at least 
three score and ten more horsemen riding up the 
hills of romance and fame. Doubtless his fruitful 
brain yet holds any number of disinherited heirs, 
knights, barons bold, smugglers, gypsies, bandits 
and friars—princesses in disguise, damsels fair 
and witches old, all impatiently waiting for their 
turn to come round again. Apropos of witches, 
I hear that Mr. James has been in Salem, collect- 
ing matevials for a new romance, of the good old 
time, when elderly ladies, remarkable for per- 
sonal plainness and a fondness for black cats, and 
convicted of putting broomsticks to equestrian 
service, were straightway removed from an indig- 
nant community by summary process. The de- 
nouement may be the trial by water and fire, and 
the whole interest of the story hang on “ Witch 
Hill” Yet I hardly think this novelist needed 
such a subject, in order to bewitch his readers. 

By the way, while on a late visit to Salem, I 
was shown the veritable bewitched pins, with 
which divers persons were sorely pricked by the 
wicked spite of certain witches and wizards— 
often their neighbors, and semetimes their near 
relations, as the depositions show. Very annoy- 
ing, such pointed attentions—even from one’s 
friends. These curious relics are kept in a small 
vial—verily a vial of wrath They seem quite 
bright, considering their great age—keen old 
pins yet, and very little rusted by the blood of the 
saints. 

Ob! happy are the witches of our day, who 
may weave their spells and perform their incanta- 
tions in peace and safety, since, thanks to cosmet- 
ics and millinery, they are youthful and beautiful 
for a marvellous length of time—since they aban- 
don the evil-eyed cat for the sleepy French lap- 
dog, and have nothing at all to do with broom- 
sticks. It is true they sometimes prick on their 
victims to deeds of “ high emprise,” or pin them 
down to the point—but in return they are not 
mercilessly handed over to the sheriff, only led 
before the priest. 

But I am boring you with an unpardonable 
amount of nonsense. I will try to do better next 
time. Truly, yours, 

Grace GREENWOOD. 


ee 


For the National Era. 


THE STRONGER CURRENT. 


BY ROBERT WILDWOOD, 








The free, wild floods of mountain air, 
Which bathe the vale in gladness ; 
The vernal woods and flowrets there, _ 
Beguiling care and sadness ; 
The rural sonnds that o’er the vale, 
Come cheerful thonghts instilling ; 
The merry song and evening tale, 
Anon the bosom thrilling; 
The wild bird notes, on zephyr wing, * 
Wafted from dell and bower, 
Which pleasant thoughts to mem’ry bring, 
With grateful, soothing power ; 
The flitting shades of murky night, 
That flee the radiant morning ; 
And fiery Phoebus’ orient light, 
The eastern skies adorning; 
The noontide splendor, o’er the land, 
A flood of glory throwing, 
To light the gifts a Loving Hand 
In mercy is bestowing ; 
The gorgeous hnes of setting day, 
With changeful beanty tinting 
The gathering clonds where fairies play, 
Their mystic symbols printing; 
The pleasing hour when twilight shades 
O’er lawn and vale are dancing ; 
And chastened thought the breast invades, 
The heart and soul entrancing ; 
The silent night when Cynthia smiles, 
And stars their watch are keeping, 
When joyous hope my heart beguiles, 
Though other eyes are sleeping ; 
The intercourse of friend with friend, 
That wakes the heart’s emotion, 
‘Through every vein its currents send, 
With true and warm devotion— 
These have a power to thrill my heart, 
“To haste its sluggish beating, 
Each has a wondrous pleasing art, 
With joy my bosom greeting. 
A sacred yleasure, full and free, 
Comes o’er my bosom stealing ; 
A Heavenly Father's hand I see, 
In each his love revealing. 
Oh, earth is not a dreary waste! 
When nature all is smiling, 
And every scene with beauty graced, 
Each passing hour beguiling ! 


But through my veins a stronger current flows, 
A calm and yet a thril ing sense of joy, 

An all pervading consciousness of bliss, 

That like a strong but deep and qniet stream, 
Pours a rich full tide of swelling blessing 

Into my trembling bosom! 

It is the throbbing of my anxious breast, 
When thoughts of thee inspire my heart, 

And from its deepest depths of consciousness 
Comes up a swelling tide of strong emotion. 

It is affection’s brow—the chain of Jove, 

That binds our hearts in willing unison, 

And tanes our spirit’s sympathies to swell, 

In one fall, harmonious, blissful strain. 

It is the glowing fire that melts our souls 

Into the selfsame spirit—the full stream, 
That, mingling with thy heart’s fond devotion, 
Shall swell to an eternity of love! 


CORRECTIONS. 


To the Editor of the National Era: 

Dear Sir: I excéedingly regret that my cacog- 
raphy and prosodial negligence should have led 
the compositor of my last article in the Eva into 
so many errors. 

Although, according to the Carlyle theory of 
hero-worship, I called Napoleon “the Corsican 
demi-god,” I have no great objection to the sub- 
stituted epithet of ““demi-fox.” This, however, 
in my judgment, belongs more especially to his 
would-be successor, Napoleon the second. 

Other errors also, in punctuation, spelling, or 
even grammar, will be accounted for, and passed 
over, by the indulgent reader; but there is one, 
affecting the slavery question, and involving 
principle, which I am anxious to see corrected, 
and the public mind rightly informed regarding 
it. In the reference to Bancroft’s Guiana, the 
quotation of the law should read, “A negro stri- 
king a white man, death,” &c., instead of “ xiti- 
NG,” as the quotation stands at present. The rest, 
however, is perfectly correct. 1 suppose the law 
was copied from the old Articles of War, which 
declared, “ for striking a superior officer, death,” 
while I have no doubt a parallel can be found, 
both in law and practice, among some of the black 
codes of slavery enacted south of Mason and Dix- 











on’s line, within our own glorious and free Re- 
public. 


Ulster County, New Jersey, 1850. 





Rewarpine Honesty.—A colored servant 
Sweeping out a bachelor’s room found a sixpence 
on the carpet, which he carried to the owner. 

You may keep it for your honesty,” said he. A 
short time after he missed a gold pencil case, and 
inquired of his servant if he had seen it. “ Yes, 











sir,” was the reply. -“ And what did you do with 
it” « Kept it for my honesty, sir!” 


For the National Era. 
(COPYRIGHT SECURED ACCORDING TO LAW.) 


HICKORY HALL: OR THE OUTCAST. 


A ROMANCE OF THE BLUE RIDGE, 


IN FOUR PARTS. 


BY MRS, EMMA D. E, N. SOUTH WORTH, 





“T can bear scorpion’s stings, tread fields of fire, 
In frozen gulfs of cold eternal li, 

3e tossed aloft through tracks of endless void, 
But cannot live in shame.”—Joanna Baillie. 





PART It, 


REGINA FAIRFIELD. 
“ Yet that fair lady’s eye methinks hath less 
Of deep and still and pensive tenderness 
Than might beseem thy sister’s—on her brow 
Something too much there sits of native scorn, 
And her smile kindles with a conscious glow, 
As from the thought of sovereign beauty born ” 
Mrs. Hemas. 


“The Fair One, with Golden Locks,’ was the 
title of a beautiful fairy tale of an enchanted 
princess, of which my sister Regina used to be 
very fond; and in gay reference to her penchant 
for this, and in compliment to her high style of 
blond beauty, we gave Aer this sobriquet. We 
also called her “Queen Blanch,” in flattery of 
of her regal grace, and her exceeding—her 
wonderful fairness. She was, in fact, the very 
fairest living thing | ever saw. You have seen the 
wreck? amazing beautiful, even in ruins; but that 
thing bears no more resemblance to my resplen- 
dent Regina, than does the charred skeleton of the 
lightning blasted tree to the green and stately 
mountain pine—Heaven receive her! T'o return. 

I had not seen my sister Regina for two years; 
during which time, she had been absent at a 
“Finishing School” I was therefore curious as 
anxious to meet her, now that she had returned 
home permanently. I wished to see what these 
two years, from sixteen to eighteen, spent at the 
finishing school, had done for her, who, bating 
pride, already embodied my idea of womanly per- 
fection. We reached our journey’s end. 

It was late in a lovely March day, that we ar- 
rived at Willow Hill. We had changed our 
travelling dresses for drawing-room costume, at 
the little town of A , two miles distant, 
while waiting for the carriage that was to meet 
us there. Therefore, upon our arrival, we were 
ushered at once into my sister’s presence, who 
was already expecting us. Much as I was pre- 
pared for improvement, I confess I was surprised, 
delighted, and somewhat abashed, at the sight of 
the elegant and majestic-looking woman awaiting 
our approach. She sat erect, but at ease, in 
a high-backed arm-chair, covered with purple 
velvet, whose dark, rich back-ground threw out 
her beautiful and graceful form in fine relief. 
She was arrayed in a rich white satin, whose 
glossy and ample folds, descending to her feet, 
merely permitted the tip of one tiny embroidered 
slipper to be visible. Her arms and neck, fairer 
than the satin itself, were bare, except for being 
delicately shaded by falls of the richest and finest 
lace, and encircled by pearl bracelets and neck- 
lace. Her hair—her “ golden locks” —were rolled 
off from her temples in rich and heavy folds, a Ja 
Pompadour, and bound back by oriental pearls, 
exposing a brow of frosty fairness and sovereign 
pride. There was a coldness in the statuesque 
dignity of my sister that prevented me from meet- 
ing her with any demonstration of fraternal love, 
or joy. I think I met her then, as I should have 
met any other “proud ladie” to whom I might 
have been introduced, and then I turned, and, pre- 
senting my college friend, named “ Mr. Wallra- 
ven, of Jefferson, Virginia.” Regina slightly in- 
clined her graceful head, in acknowledgement of 
Wallraven’s profound and deferential bow, and 
raising her eyes with a quick, and quickly with- 
drawn glance, held out her hand to welcome him to 
Willow Hill, saying, graciously— 

“J know the Wallravens, of Hickory Hall, by 
reputation” — 

Here Wolfgang gave a violent start, reeled as 
under an unexpected and overwhelming blow, 
made a mighty effort and recovered his self-com- 
mand, all in the passage of a few seconds—while 
I looked inquiringly at Regina, and she, with calm 
surprise, regarded him. 

“ Will you be seated, Mr. Wallraven, and you 
Ferdinand 2” she said. 

We sat down—and Regina, possibly to fill an 
awkward pause in the conversation, observed— 

“Yes—I know the Wallravens, of Hickory 
Hall, by history and report. Wolfgang Wallra- 
ven, your American ancestor and namesake, sir, 
I have heard my father say, was a Lutheran refu- 
gee, who came to Virginia in the company of his 
intimate friend, our ancestor, Lord Botetourt, 
and who, as long as his lordship remained Govern- 
or of Virginia, retained a place in his council. 
[ hope, sir, that we may become better known to 
each other.” 

On concluding these gracious words, my prin- 
cess raised her eyes to those of Wallraven ; but 
they swiftly fell again, while the faintest color 
dawned on her fair cheek. Wallraven had bowed, 
and bowed, at the close of every condescending 
sentence ; but now, when common civility required 
him to say something, he was dumb. 1 came to 
his relief— 

“ Miss Fairficld,” said I, “is quite ax fait to the 
early history, antiquities, and traditions of the 
Old Dominion, for which she has a great venera- 
tion. She is rich in legendary lore, and, though 
born in Alabama, evidently considers Virginia 
her mother country, and infinitely prefers it to 
her native soil.” 

“ For many excellent reasons, without a doubt,” 
said Wallraven, with a bow towards my fair 
queen, who, with her snowy eyelids drooped till 
her long golden lashes rested on her delicately 
roseate cheek, remained silent. Now 1 came to 
her succor— 

“Regina likes the conservative pride of the Old 
Dominion—that prevalence of old English feel- 
ing—family pride, which Mother England her- 
self has outlived, but that still survives in her 
eldest daughter, Virginia, the child that most 
resembles her. It is a prejudice—an anti-repub- 
lican thing, contrary to the spirit of the nine- 
teenth century. You are lagging behind the age, 
Regina, but you will get over this.” 

A cold smile chilled the fair face of my sister, 
who deigned no other reply. 

“ This is not so, lady—my friend exaggerates— 
these are not your sentiments,” said Wallraven, 
in his deep, rich tones, and with a manner in 
which was strangely blended deprecation and 
dignity. 

She quietly raised those golden eyelashes, to 
drop them again instantly, as she replied— 

“Yes! since I am constrained to confess it— 
and surely I may do so without offence in the 
presence of one of so old and pure a stock as the 
Wailiravens, of Hickory Hall, whose family can 
be traced back to the time of the Saxon Heptar- 
chy. Yes! I do think, that the much ridiculed 
family pride of Maryland and Virginia—ridi- 
culed, however, only by walgar wits among the 
nouveaux riches of other States—is, at least, far more 
worthy of respect than the low pride of new 
wealth, or appearance of wealth, which is often- 
times no more than superficial finery. The an- 
cient pride of the old families of Maryland and 
Virginia is assuredly well grounded. Many of 
them, the Wallravens among the rest,” (inclining 
her head graciously to Wolfgang,) “ are assuredly 
descended from the very flower of the old Eng- 
lish aristocracy—many among them dating back 








to a period long anterior to the Norman Conquest, 


lustrious among the warriors, Statesren, and 
churchmen of England—noble scions sf noble 
houses, who, for their conservatisin, and attach- 
ment to the ancien regime, were driven ou\ by that 
fanatical spirit of radicalism which, eve, in the 
reign of James, began to manifest itself gq Great 
Britain.” E 

“It is true, lady, that the rich valbys and 
plains of Maryland and Virginia were settled by 
a very different set of men, actuated bya very 
opposite set of motives, to those that tent the 
hardy Puritans to the sterile shores of Nay Eng- 
land ; and that may go far to account for differ- 
ent domestic and social manners, and a different 
State policy.” 

“I confess I prefer the ancestral prde of a 
Virginia planter to the purse pride of a Yankee 
pedler.” 

“ Those are extreme cases, lady.” @ 

“Sir—have you no pride of ancestry? Is it 
not a matter of self-esteem to you, that your re- 
mote progenitor was a Saxon noble instead of 
being a Saxon serf ?” 

“ No, lady, it is not a matter of prideto me,” 
said Wolfgang, in a tone so mournfal, that I 
looked anxiously upon him. “I own, [| honor 
New England for the perfectly level platform 
on which all her sons stand with eqnal rights.” 

“ Let us change the subject,” said [. 

“ With pleasure,” said Regina; an2, ‘urning to 
Wolfgang, she asked, “ Do you like music, Mr. 
Wallraven? I havea very rich toned piano forte, 
in fine tune, just now.” 

Wolfgang instantly declared a passion for mu- 
sic, and, as Regina arose, he offered her his arm, 
to take her across the room ; but she declined the 
civility with a stately inclination of the head, 
and, dropping her golden eyelashes, swept on 
alone in sovereign grace and beauty, and seated 
herself before the instrument. We followed her. 
Wolfgang took a station at the back of her chair, 
to turn the leaves of her music-book. She played 
and sung several pieces in a very masterly style ; 
but they were all of one character—grand, mar- 
tial, heroic. At the end of the last piece, the 
folding doors were thrown open, and a servant 
appeared, and announced supper. Now rising, 
and again courteously declining the offered arm 
of Wallraven, and moving on alone in ber regal 
pride and purity, she preceded us to the supper 
room. 

After supper we adjourned to the drawing- 
room, where we passed the evening in conversa- 
tion, in music, in the examination of new books, 
prints, such articles of virtu as were scattered 
around, and in projecting plans for the next day’s 
occupation and amusement—ne very difficult thing 
for three young persons alone in a country house 
together—for our guardian was absent. 

Soon after this, we separated for the night. I 
accompanied Wolfgang to his room. 

“ Well, Wallraven,” said I, as soon as we were 
alone, “ How do you like my sister? Is she ‘all 
my fancy painted her, or am I a blind enthu- 
siast ?” 

“ Brothers are, of all persons, the least apt to 
be,” dryly replied Wolfgang, who seemed to be 
threatened with a return of his old boyish surli- 
ness. 

“ And brothers’ friends are in no danger of be- 
coming so,” said I, good humoredly. 

Without noticing my last remark, he said, in 
the slow, oracular tone of a judge, balancing the 
weight of every word : 

“ Miss Fairfield is beautiful—she is nravry; 
but, like the mountain snow, she is high, cold, pure, 
fair, frosty.” 

“Ah!” said I, “the least lovely of Regina’s 
traits of character has revealed itself this even- 
ing. Lofty principles, high-toned sense of honor, 
perfect truthfulness, large benevolence, gencros- 
ity, a rich and well-cultivated intellect—the 
treasures of the heart and mind—remain to be 
discovered !”” 

“Fairfield! don’t fling your sister into my 
arms so determinately, lest 1 catch her!” replied 
Wallraven, with a sarcastic smile that raised my 
anger to such a pitch as very nearly to make me 
forget that he was my guest. I replied in a cold 
and haughty tone— 

“Miss Fairfield is not a woman to be thrown 
or caught, or by any means to suggest such a 
thought.” 

“Of course not! It is you who suggest it! 
Pooh, Fairfield! ‘an arrow from Cupid’s bow’-- 
to express the thing as you would express it—is 
lightly quivering in my flesh. I can easily pluck 
it out and cast it from me, if you will allow me to 
do so. Do not you drive it to my heart, impale 
me with it—for nothing would ensue but death ! 
Miss Fairfield will probably bestow her hand 
upon some ‘ magnificent son of Acbar’ who will 
be quite worthy of her!” 

“ { should like to know what you mean by pre- 
suming to consider what I have said to youin the 
light youdo. What right have you to do go?” 
“Only the right of knowledge, a fatal gift of 
insight into the hearts of others, and a dangerous 
habit of reading aloud what I find written there- 
in,” he replied, with a mournful sarcasm. 


I looked at him from head to foot. He was sit- 
ting in an easy chair, with his hands joined on 
his knees, his brigand-looking head bent for- 
ward, his piercing eyes fixed on the floor, and 
his veils of jet-black hair falling forward and 
shading his darkling countenance. There wasso 
much bitter sorrow in his attitude, expression, 
and tone, that my displeasure fled. 


“Wolfgang !” said I, “what is it that makes me 
love you so? You say the most exasperating 
things to me, and then disarm my wrath by a look, 
a tone ?” 

“'W hat—is it, perhaps, that you feel I am your 
friend? Fairfield, my dear friend, put me in no 
future plans of your own. The greatest injury I 
could do myself, the greatest benefit I could con- 
fer upon you, is to tell you this. Leave me. Good 
night!” 

We met next morning early. Like most houses 
in this neighborhood, our house had long piazzas, 
up stairs and down, running around three sides 
of the house, with the front room windows all 
opening on hinges upon them. ‘Therefore, as | 
opened my chamber door and stepped out upon 
the piazza, I saw that Wallraven had come out of 
his room and was promenading there, He turn- 
ed, smiling, to meet me, took my arm, and said 
something complimentary of the “ beautiful coun- 
try,” now in full spring bloom, though the month 
was March. After promenading there for some 
time, enjoying the pure morning air und the ex- 
tensive prospect, we went below and entered the 
morning room. It was a long, handsomely-fur- 
nished apartment. 

Regina was standing at the upper end of the 
room, attended by two maid-servants, to whom 
she was giving some direction, and who, as we 
entered, left her, and passed out by a side door. 

Regina came to meet us. She wore a pure 
white morning dress of some very transparent 
light tissue, with the skirt made very full, whose 
gossamer folds floated gracefully with every move- 
ment of her queenly form. Her golden hair was 
rolled back from her snowy forehead, as on the 
evening before, only, instead of the jewelled ban- 
deau, it was bound by a narrow white ribbon. 
She held in her hand a few white lilies, whose 
perfume filled the air. If I could find a word to 
express the union of the loftiest haw/eur with the 
clearest purity and the most aerial delicacy, I 
would use that word to describe Regina, as, waft- 
ing fragrance with every motion, she floated on to 
meet us. 

“Do you like lilies, Mr. Wallraven? These 
are the first the gardener has sent me. They are 
very fine,” she said, separating one from her 
bunch and offering it to Wolf-gang. 

“Tt is your favorite flower, Miss Fairfield.” 

“ Why do you think so?” 

“'They resemble you—more! they express 

ou!” 

4 Regina dropped those white eye-lids again, and, 
moving on before us, said— 

“Come, then, and I will show you how much I 
like lilies ;” and, leaving the room, she floated on, 
followed by us, through the wide hall, and into 
an elegant little boudoir, whose glass doors open- 
ed upon a small but beautiful garden of white 
lilies, in the centre of which was a clear pond, its 
borders fringed with the white lilies, and its wa- 
ters reflecting the graceful forms of two white 
swans that sailed upon its bosom. “This is the 
way I like lilies.” 

“ And all things that express elegance, purity, 
and pride,” said Wolfgang, pointing to the swans. 

Yes, the unity and harmony of purity, pride, 
and elegance, revealed itselfin Regina’s whole be- 
ing—her form, features, and complexion—her in- 
tellect and affections—her tastes, habits, and oc- 
cupations. 

‘We spent the hour before breakfast in the 
boudoir. 

Soon after breakfast another little incident oc- 
curred that exhibited my sister’s worst trait in 
rather an unfavorable light. We had returned 
to the morning room to await the horses, which 
were ordered to be brought round at ten for us 
to take a ride over the plantation. We were 
passing the few moments in conversation when we 





saw. @ handsome barouche drawn by a pair of 


and numbering in their line some Of the most il- 


splendid dappled grays approach, and stop before 
the house. In an instant | saw Regina’s lip curl 
with that supercilious expression, all but too 
familiar in her countenance, and she said— 

“Tt is the carriage of Mrs. and the Misses 
O’Blemmis. Ferdinand, do you remember them ?” 

“T do not, my dear.” 

“No, truly. Mr. Wallraven, five years ago a 
young Irishman of the name of O’Blemmis was 
engaged as tutor to the only son of the late Colo- 
ne] Sumner, of Hyde Place. He was a puny boy, 
and died, but the Itishman, who did not drink, 
married the boy’s sister, got the estate, and 
brought out his mother and half a dozen of his 
own sisters to help him enjoy it. You shall pres- 
ently sce them all. And by the way, Mr. Wall- 
raven, here is a thing I have seldom seen or heard 
observed of Irish character, and yet my own ob- 
servation of this proves the truth of it to my own 
mind, viz: whenever a young Irishman comes to 
America, and is temperate, he makes sooner or 
later, by perseverance or by coup-de-main, a for- 
tune. Here they are.” 

And now the door was thrown open, and the 
servant announced, “Mrs. O’Blemmis, Miss 
O’Blemmis, Miss Bridget O’Blemmis ;” and those 
ladies entered. 

My sister received them with something more 
than hauteur, which they were certainly too acute 
to misunderstand, while they were too politic to 
resent. Wallraven and myself exerted our con- 
versational powers as an atonement for Miss Fair- 
field’s coldness. 

I am not going to tire you with a report of the 
visit that tired m-. I mentioned it merely to 
remark, that after this visit—throughout the ride, 
and indeed throughout the day—Wallraven’s 
manners to Regina were marked by a freezing 
respect, somewhat similar to that she had shown 
the O’Blemmises, and that this slightly discom- 
posed the air of elegant ease that ever distin- 
guished Miss Fairfield. 

On our return home that evening, Wallraven 
retired early to his chamber, which he likewise 
kept during the greater part of the next day, ex- 
cusing himself upon the plea of having letters to 
write home. This gave me the first opportunity 
I had had since my return of being alone with my 
sister. 

We ta'ked of family matters first. She in- 
formed me that our uncle’s young wife had a fine 
son, which fact, though it cut us off from an im- 
mense fortune, did not afflict us much. Our mer- 
cenary years had not come. 

Then we talked of Wallraven. Regina ac- 
knowled then, what I am sure she would not have 
confessed a month later, that she found Wall- 
raven exceedingly interesting. 

“Yes, Ferdinand, the most absorbing person 
that ever engaged my thoughts! What an air 
he has! too dark, far too dark and tragic for so- 
ciety; yet one sees that it has its cause in some 
sternest, hardest truth. Tis face is so full of ex- 
pression, and so deep in interest. His counte- 
nance affects me with a creeping terror such as 
one feels in looking down at night into a profound 
abyss. Andthen his moods are so apposite and 
gontradictory—at one time he has the majestic 
air of a monarch in the full sway of his power— 
at another, that of a slave condemned to an igno- 
minious death! And in his most favorable mood 
he has that air of passive defiance, of proud hu- 
mility, such as right become a dethroned prince 
as he bows his royal neck and lays his uncrowned 
head upon the block! And in every action there 
is such earnest, such profound truth !” 

“Jie isa strange being—full of discord. Yes, 
his soul is the ‘profound abyss’ to which you 
have likened his expression of countenance, with 
the night of a deep sorrow darkening it forever !” 

“ This is really so ?” 

“Really and truly so; and has been so ever 
since first | knew him when he was a boy !” 

“ And the nature of his sorrow ?” 

“JT do not know—cannot even conjecture. I 
have been his bosom-friend for years, and hsias 
never confided it tome. I have exhausted every 
honorable means of discovering it, and cannot 
find the slightest clew. Of one thing, however, 
I am positively certain, that guilt has nothing to 
do with his caitamity. I feel that in a thousand 
instincts! And when I say that, [ mean neither 
his guilt, the idea if which would be preposterous, 
nor that of his parents.” 

“I believe you! The name of the Wallravens 
has for centuries been the synonyme for an almost 
chivalric virtue—for an almost romantic standard 
of honor. Upon account of their absolute purity 
they have been twitted with ‘knight-errantry, 
This Wolfgang! how he occupies me! Oh! Fer- 
dinand, after all, you have not been a friend, or 
you would have disburdened his heart of this se- 
cret before now.” 

“That is all you know of the matter, my dear 
Regina! I have exposed myself to insult more 
than once in trying to serve him ; but neversince 
we met at Harvard.” 


Regina did not reply to this, but fell into deep 
thought, which lasted some moments—then, with 
a profound but involuntary sigh, she rose and left 
the room to dress for the evening. . 

Wallraven joined usin the drawing-room in the 
evening; and I, with a view of making the next 
day pass more gaily than this had done, pro- 
posed various projects of amusement. Among 
other plans, | suggested that we should ride 
to town the next morning, and spend the day, 
and go in the evening to the theatre, to see 
Booth play Othello. Regina at once and most 
decisively vetoed this proposition. 


“Tt must necessarily be the most loathsome of 
all conceivable exhibitions!” she said, “and I 
wonder how its representation upon any stage 
should be tolerated for a single hour!” The plan 
was of course abandoned, and another substituted 
in its place. Soon after that we separated for the 
night. One discovery in physics and metaphys- 
ics, | had made in the course of this week, to 
wit—that love at first sight was a fact, and no po- 
etic fiction. Regina, with all her cold hauteur, 
could not, to save her soul alive, raise her eyes 
to meet Wolfgang’s; and Wallraven’s deep bass 
tones trembled when he spoke to her. I was 
pleased. Regina’s first passion was aristocracy, 
her second, Old Virginia. Here, then, was a 
young gentleman of a family that she herself had 
placed among the oldest and most aristocratic in 
the State, he himself the most distinguishod look- 
ing of his distinguished race, and his large patri- 
monial estate lying in the richest and most beau- 
tiful region of country, and in the midst of the 
most wealthy and aristocratic neighborhood in 
the Old Dominion—among those who had been 
the friends and relatives of her proud family for 
centuries past. Could I have chosen a destiny 
for my fair, proud sister, it would have been this. 
Could Regina have chosen a fate for herself, it 
would have been this. And Wallraven! to adore, 
or not to adore Regina. was now no matter of vo- 
lition with him! 

Let me hurry on. 

We remained at Willow Hill six weeks. Dur- 
ing this time I could not fail to observe the deep 
and ever-deepening interest with which my friend 
and my sister regarded each other, nor the anxi- 
ety with which each constantly sought to conceal 
their sentiments from the other. Regina’s man- 
ner was cold and haughty; Wallraven’s, distant 
and reserved. Yet Wallraven would grow pale 
as death, if her hand but chanced to touch him: 
and Regina would tremble if he suddenly came 
in her sight. 

Every week Wallraven’s gloom deepened, while 
Regina’s delicate color faded. : 

1 was provoked with both. Why should Regi- 
na act the empress. and exaggerate the part so 
abominably ; and why should Wallraven be so 
easily flouted off—so backward ?—for that ap- 
peared to me then to be the position of affairs be- 
tween them. 

As the day of departure drew near, they treat- 
ed each other with the most frigid coldness. 

The last day of our stay at length arrived. 
We remained at home all day, preparing for our 
departure. We were to ride to A——, to meet 
the stage, as it passed at five o’clock the next 


morning. To effect this, we were to leave the 
house at four. We were to take leave of Regina 
overnight. 


Regina, Wallraven, and myself, passed the 
evening together in the drawing-room. Regina 
gave us music, but I saw that her touch was inac- 
curate, and that her voice trembled. It had been 
arranged that we should retire early, to be in 
time for the stage, so, at ten o’clock, I gave the 
signal, and we arose. \ 

I went to Regina, to bid her adieu. She was 
fearfully, ghastly white, and trembling so that 
she was compelled to grasp the chair for support. 
I took her hand; it was cold, and even heavy— 
pressed it to my lips, and turned away. 

Wallraven approached her, to take his leave. 
He coldly received the hand she coldly extended 
to him. Both raised their eyes simultaneously— 
their gaze, full of anguish, fall of mutual reproach, 
of mutual inquiry—met—and then—suddenly— 
in an instant—forgetful of time, place, and cir- 
cumstance—forgetful of etiquette and propriety— 
utterly oblivious of my presence and observation— 
he madly, passionately, caught her, strained her 








to his bosom, pressing 9 kiss on her face, while 





she dropped her head upon his breast, and, burst- 
ing into tears, sobbed convulsively, hysterically. 

He lifted and bore her to the sofa, laid her 
there, kneeled by her side, squeezing her hands, 
stroking her brow and hair, murmuring words of 
passionate devotion and tenderness! 

I was de trop—I felt it. I went out, but scarcely 
had I time to reach my own chamber, before I 
heard Wolfgang run up the stairs, and, bursting 
his door open, rush in, and clang it to behind him. 
I scarcely wondered at any eccentricity of Wall- 
raven’s! I set down this piece of conduct to the 
wildness of joy. 

Mentally resolving that our journey must now 
be deferred a day or two, and that therefore there 
was no longer a necessity of hastening to bed, I 
went down into the drawing-room, for the pur- 
pose of finding and congratulating my sister. The 
drawing-room was vacant, she had gone to her 
chamber. I returned to mine in a well-satisfied 
frame of mind; but I wished to sce Wallraven 
again. 

Before retiring to bed that night, I tapped at 
his door, and then without waiting for leave, and 
with the freedom of old friendship, I pushed the 
door open, and entered the room. 

Good Heaven! were the old horrid days of the 
preparatory school come back, and with a ven- 
geance, too! He was sitting bolt upright at the 
foot of his bed, his hands on his kneee, his open 
gray eyes staring into vacancy, his black locks 
hanging wildly, elf-like, about his livid and hag- 
gard cheeks, his whole appearance cold, stiff, 
corpse-like. A blood-guilty and unconverted 
criminal on the eve of his execution—a man in a 
cataleptic fit—one struck dead by a thunderbolt— 
might sit so rigid, statue-like, still. My very 
— ran cold with a vague horror, as I looked at 

1m. 

Terrified for his health, for his life, I sprang 
towards him, seized his frozen hands, gazed into 
his stony eyes, placed my hand upon his death- 
like brow. At that touch a shudder ran all over 
him, relaxing the rigidity of his form, and he 
laughed! Such a sardonic, such a maniac, such 
a devilish laugh, I never heard in my life before, 
and never wish to hear again! It was not loud, 
but long, low, and bitter. Dreadfully alarmed 
for his sanity, I exclaimed, 

“In the name of Heaven, Wallraven, what is 
the matter? Speak! Tell me, I conjure you!” 

Again the shudder, again the long, low, and 
bitter laugh, and then he said— 

“Am I not a Wallraven, whose family dates 
back to a period anterior to the Saxon Hep- 
tarchy ?” 

I gazed at him in a fixed horror. Ile seemed 
to know my thoughts, for he replied to them, sar- 
donically, 

“Tam not mad, most noble Festus, but speak 
the words of truth and soberness. Ask that snow 
queen of beauty, your fair, proud sister !” 

I was spell-bound by grief and terror. I could 
not stir. I gazed at him. 


“Tam not mad! I would to Heaven I were! 
For then ’tis like I should forget myself. 
Oh! if I could, what grief shouid I forget. 
Iam not mad! This hair I tear is mine.” 


he declaimed, travestying the lines with sardonic 
exaggeration, and finishing with ashouting laugh 
of mockery. 

“Oh! Heaven! but this is horrible! 
ven! Wallraven !” 

“Tam nor map!” he said, with an omnipotent 
effort that at length sent apart the curdled blood 
in his veins, and dispersed the storm clouds that 
darkened over his spirit. 

“Oh! Wolfgang! Wolfgang! you are not 
mad, but you will become so. “You will inevita- 
bly become so if this secret suffering of yours 
recommences, and augments so fearfully!” said I. 

A spasm convulsed his frame. He dropped his 
head upon his hands, and his stringy black locks 
fell forward, veiling both. 

“Oh! Wallraven, my heart’s dearest brother, 
is there no way in which I can relieve, can serve 
you?” 

Again the spasm shook him. 

“| will not, as in the days of my thoughtless 
boyhood, ask you for your secret, my soul’s dear 
Wolfgang, but” 

“But I wiut tett you! I will tell you!” he 
exclaimed, desperately, “tell you while my good 
angel has power over me! while her escape is 
possible! tell you the dark and fatal thing that 
has burned, blighted, blasted me and mine for- 
ever! Listen!” 

[TO BE CONTINUED | 


Wallra- 





ADDRESS OF THE PENNSYLVANIA ABOLITION 
SOCIETY. 


Address of the Pennsylvania Abolition Society to 
the People of Color, in relation to the Fugitive 
Slave biil passed by the Congress of the United 
States a 1850. 


To the people of color in Pennsylvania: 

Your friends, the members of the old Pen- 
nsylvania Abolition Society, have felt for you at 
this critical period a deep sympathy and con- 
cern, which has induced them to address you. 

The late act of Congress for the reclamation of 
fugitives we consider one of the most unjust and 
arbitrary laws which has ever disgraced a nation ; 
and when we reflect, that it is now the law of the 
land, we blush for our country. You are all ac- 
quainted with its provisions, and feel the deep 
injustice which has been done to you in its pas- 
sage. Many of you, no doubt, are fearing that 
the iron hand of Oppresgiag may be laid upon you, 
and that you may be tom dn an unexpected mo- 
ment from all that you hold near and dear in this 
world, and hurried away to toil ont the remnant 
of your days in bondage. Under this feeling you 
have resolved upon armed resistance, and have 
determined rather to surrender your lives than 
your liberty. This feeling is natural; and it is 
true, you have high worldly authority for its ex- 
ercise; but remember that you profess to be 
Christiams, and to believe in an immortal life 
hereafter ; and that it is better, like the Saviour, 
to suffer by the hands of cruel men, than to destroy 
them. 

Besides, by taking the lives of your oppressors, 
you would gain nothing even in this world, for 
they are powerful, and you are weak. Be ex- 
horted, therefore, not to oppose this iniquitous 
law by open violence, but rather trust to the ope- 
ration of a humane and enlightened public senti- 
ment to do it away. 

It is our belief that its provisions are so oppos- 
ed to the rights of man, as acknowledged by all 
civilized nations, that it will defeat its own pur- 
poses, and that in many portions of the free 
States public opinion will pronounce against it. 
The ery of the people from the non-slaveholding 
States is now for its immediate repeal, and we 
trust that but Jittle time will elapse before this will 
be accomplished. 

In the mean time, let those who consider them- 
selves unsafe be careful how they reveal their 
circumstances even to their friends. We would 
advise such to seek refuge in other regions, and 
quietly await the result. 

Other countries are open tothem. Canada will 
receive them, and the British West India Islands 
would rejoice to make them citizens. 

The oppressed people of Europe have been hunt- 
ed by despots for their lives and liberty, as have 
you; and many of them have left all the attach- 
ments of home and kindred, and have fled to this 
land for protection. 

In this country you are now the oppressed class. 
The same despotic power which is exercised 
against them by Kings and rulers, is wielded 
against you by slaveholders and their abettors, 
and you must pursue the same course as your 
suffering fellow-men in other lands. 

Those who are legally free, we think, in this 
community, need be under little apprehension, if 
proper vigilance is exercised by them and their 
friends. Public feeling is now alive on this sub- 
ject, and will prevent the perpetration of those 
frauds which this unrighteous law would render 
so easy, if not checked by the people. 

Remember, too, that the passage of this iniqui- 
tous act has not been without its good results. _ It 
has excited a strong sympathy for your wrongs 
throughout the free States. Many who have 
heretofore been indifferent to your fate, now feel 
deeply for you, and will exert themselves ac- 
tively on your behalf. Troops of friends are 
already rising up to plead your cause. Hamlet, 
the first victim of this oppressive law, who was 
carried off from his home in New York, has been 
returned in triumph to his family and friends, 
and the people rejoice with him and them. 

Be therefore of good cheer. Pat your trust 
and confidence in the Lord. Remember that the 
increased oppressions of Pharaoh were the pre- 
lude to the deliverance of the Israelites of old. 


The Almighty aym brought them from under the 
yoke of opp and made them a great and 
powerful people.” This same Divine arm is still 


extended for your help and preservation. Trust 
to its protecting power, rather than to the strength 
of your carnal weapons,.and rest assured that in 
his own time the Almighty will deliver you. 
Signed on behalf and by direction of the “ Penn- 





sylvania Society for promoting the abolition of 
slavery, and for the relief of free negroes unlaw- 
fully held in bondage, and for improving the con- 
dition of the African race.” 
Epwarp Nerpues, President. 
Josevru Linpsay, 
Passmore Witwiamson, § 


Secretaries, 
INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION OF 1851, 


CIRCULAR, 





Rooms or rue Nationat, Instrrutr, 
Washington, November 7, 1850. 

The Executive Committee appointed by the 
Central Authority of the United States on the 
London Industrial Exhibition respectfully pre- 
sent the following summary of information on the 
most important matters requiring the attention 
of State Committees, and of those who intend to 
become exhibiters : 

1. Committees appointed by the Governors of 
the several States are recognised as the proper 
judges for selecting articles suitable to be sent to 
the Exhibition from the United States. 

2. Articles intended for exhibition will be ex- 
amined by the Committee of the State or Terri- 
tory of which they are the products. 

3. The State Committees will furnish duplicate 
certificates of all articles examined and approved 
by them, to the Executive Committee at Wash- 
ington, who will give the sanction required by the 
British Commissioners. 

4. Articles approved in the manner above pre- 
scribed will be forwarded to London free of 
charge, from the port of New York, in a national 
vessel placed by the Navy Department at the 
disposal of the Central Committee for that pur- 
pose; and, at the close of the Exhibition, they 
will be returned in the same conveyance, to the 
same place, unless otherwise disposed of. 

5. The Treasury Department will afford, as far 

as practicable, throush the Revenue Cutter Ser- 
vice, facilities for forwarding ohjects from the 
different Atlantic ports to New York, 
* 6. Should the vessel designated to convey the 
goods to London not be in readiness to receive 
them on their arrival at New York, they will be 
stored at the Navy Yard, and afterwards put on 
board, free of expense to the owners. 

7. All goods intended to be forwarded to the 
Exhibition by the Government vessel from New 
York should be delivered at that place duly 
marked, and with suitable invoices, containing 
the corresponding marks. In addition to other 
marks, there should be inscribed on each package, 
the words “ London Exhibition” 

8. No article will be received at the Navy 
Yard after the tenth day of January, 1851, as the 
vessel will sail soon after that period. 

§. All expenses in London, for cartage, unpack- 
ing, arranging for exhibition, and removing of 
packing cases, must be paid by the owners of the 
goods or their agents. 

10. State Committees are desired to inform the 
Executive Committee, on or before the ist of 
December next, what amount of ground and wall 
space they can creditably fill with the products of 
their respective States. States from which no in- 
formation on this point ahall at that time be for- 
warded will be presumed to require no part of 
the space allotted to the United States, and it will 
be distributed to the other States, according to 
their several requiremenis. 

11, Detailed statements relative to the Exhibi- 
tion, and to the several classes of objects appro- 
priate thereto, have been furnished to the several 
State Committese, and will be supplied to those 
who may require more particular information, 
upon appplication to the Executive Committee. 

12. All communications should be addressed to 
the Secretary of the Executive Committee. 

Peter Force, Chairman. 

Jos. C. G. Kennepy, 

Secretary of Executive Committee. 


_-— 


A CURIOUS LETTER. 
Puitapeiruia, October 28, 1850. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 


In your paper of last week I observed a few 
lines respecting kidnapping, as practiced for a 
long period of years in this land of liberty, on a 
statement obtained from a gentleman of Wiscon- 
sin, formerly a prosecuting attorney ix Cheste, 
(erroneously published Ulster) county, Pennsyl- 
vania. As the document, or letter, alluded to by 
that gentleman, may prove interesting to some 
of your readers, I send you a copy, taken verba- 
tim from the original found among the papers of 
the person to whom it was addressed, at the time 
of his arrest and conviction, for passing, or put- 
ting into circulation, in conjunction with others, 
a variety of counterfeit bank notes. 

Whether the writer of the letter and his part- 
ner were engaged in passing of counterfeit money, 
as well as kidnapping, we are unable to say; but 
from the ccnfidence with which he speaks of 
having “plenty of money,” he possibly united, 
like his agent, the two honorable occupations in 
one person. Yet these are the men for whom 
Congress has been legislating for nearly a year, 
and as the result of their arduous labors, for 
which weguppose they are ready to invoke the 
approbation of the world and the blessing of 
Heaven, we have the Fugitive Slave law to hand 
down to posterity as an evidence of the devotion 
of our great men to the cause of liberty and hu- 
man rights, and the progress which they have 
made in developing the “self-evident” truths of 
our Revolutionary fathers! 


Yours, for humanity, M. J. Tuomas, 





The following is the letter: 

PooLsviLLE, Montcom ERY Co., Mp., 
March 24, 1831. 

Dear Sin: Larrived home in safety with Louisa, 
John having been rescued from me out of a two- 
story window at 12 o’clock at night. I offered a 
reward of fifty dollars, and have him here safe in 
jail. The persons who took him brought him to 
Fredericktown jail. I wish you to write to no 
person in this State but myself. Kephart and 
myself are determined to go the whole hog for 
any negro you can find, and you must give me 
the earliest information, as soon as you do find 
any. Enclosed you will receive a handbill, and I 
can make a good bargain, if you cin find them. 
[ will, in all cases,as soon as a negro runs off, 
send you a handbill immediately, so that you may 
be on the lookout. Please tell the constable to 
go on with the sale of John’s property; and when 
the money is made, I will send on an order to you 
for it. Please attend to this for me; likewise 
write to me, and inform me of any negro you 
think has run away—no matter where you think 
he has come from, nor how far—and | will try 
and find out his master. Let me know where 
you think he is from, with all particular marks, 
and if I don’t find his master, Joe’s dead! 

Write to me about the crooked-fingered negro, 
and let me know which hand and which finger, 
color, &c.; likewise any mark the fellow has who 
says he got away from the negro-buyer, with his 
height and color, or any other you thiak has run 
off. 

Give my respects to your partner, and be sure 
to write to no person but myself. If any person 
writes to you, you can inform me of it, and I will 
try to uy from them. I think we can make 
money, if we do business together; for I have 
plenty of money if you can find plenty of negroes. 
Let me know if Daniel is still where he was, and 
if you have heard anything of Francis since I 
lefc you. Accept for yourself my regard and 
esteem. Revszen B, Car.uey. 

John C. Saunders. 


meee 
From the Peninsular Freeman. 


LUDICROUS. 

A young itinerant preacher, in the constant 
habit of declaiming a great deal about the crea- 
tion, and especially about the first getting up of 
man, whenever he wished to display his native 
eloquence to good advantage, was one day holding 
forth to a mixed congregation in a country school- 
house. Becoming warm and enthusiastic as he 
proceeded, it was not long before he reached his 
favorite theme, and started off in something like 
the following style : 

“And when the world was created, and the 
beasts of the field, and fowls of the air, and pro- 
nounced very good, God said, ‘ Let us make man? 
And he formed man after his own likeness, and 
declared him the noblest of all the work of his 
hands. And he made woman also, and fashioned 
her in the exact image of man, with a little va- 
riation.” 

“Thank the Lord for the variation !” shouted 
an old sinner. who sat over in the amen corner of 
the room, at this interesting juncture of the dis- 
course, 

The effect was perfectly ludicrous and irresist- 
ible. The preacher dropped the subject where he 
was interrupted, and was never heard to allude 





to it during a subsequent ministry of forty years. 
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OF The subscribers to the Era ia Cincinnati, as their 
terms expire, will be called upon by our Agent, Mr. John 
Kirman, to whom they will make payments, including post 
age, as he settles the postage biils for all the packages of 
the Era sent to that place. The arrangements we have 
made there for the delivery of the paper have put an end to 
the complaints with which we were formerly troubled, 
and making the cost of the paper to the subscribers no 
greater than before, are very generally acceptable to our 
patrons. We hope to have an increase in our list in that 
place for the next volume. 


—~>--— 


SCHEMES IN REGARD TO FUGITIVES—VARIOUS 
VIEWS PRESENTED. 


We have denounced the Fugitive Bill as a Dis- 
union measure. It was originated by men in 
favor of a dissolution of the Union, who declared, 
while urging the bill, that they did not believe 
it would be efficacious, and stubbornly resisted all 
attempts to make it less odious to the People of 
the free States. They knew that it would exas- 
perate the North, and cause disaffection to the 
Union in that section, and that its failure to be 
carried out would increase the irritation of the 
South, and dispose it to look more favorably on 
their disorganizing schemes. Had they aimed 
alone at providing the best means for the recla- 
mation of slaves, they would have modified the 
bill so as to make it at least tolerable to the 
North. Sagacious legislators, in attempting to 
secure a certain object, will be careful to consult 
the state of public sentiment, framing their meas- 
ures so that, if they cannot secure its active sup- 
port, they may at least evade its active opposition. 


We cannot better expose the use the Disunion- 
ists are aiming to make of this miserable law, 
than by copying the following article from the 
Charleston Mercury. To rend the North and de- 
stroy the Union are the objects boldly avowed : 

“TO THE SLAVE OWNERS OF THE SOUTH, 

“ Fortiter in re suaviter in modo,’ 

“Tf it be true that thirty thousand fugitive 
slaves are in the non-slaveholding States, there 
cannot be much difficulty in applying the provis- 
ions of the Fugitive Slave Act of Congress, ina 
sufficient number of cases, to test effectually the 
force of the Federal Government, in every anti- 
slavery State in the Union. The following sug- 
gestions are respectfully submitted: e 

“1. In each Southern State the several District 
Southern Rights Associations may combine, by 
constituting a general committee for each State. 

“2, Every slave owner from whom any slaves 
have run away within the last ten years, should 
report their names and descriptions of their per- 
sonal appearance, together with any information 
which might aid in the discovery of their present 
location. ’ 

“3. These reports should be laid before the 
general committee of the State. 

“4, Each general State Committee should ap- 
point an agent, with instructions to travel through 
the non-slaveholding States, and collect all the 

information, to be there found, concerning the 
fugitive slaves. Reports showing their names, 
‘personal appearance, location, and history, should 
be made by these agents to the general Commit- 
tees appointing them. 

“5. By comparing the reports of the owners 
with those of the agents, many fugitive slaves 
‘would soon be identified, and their owners, advised 
and aided by the Associations, could proceed to 
reclaim them according to the forms of the act of 
Congress. 

“6. The enforcement of this law, with the res- 
toration of Southern property, or the rending of 
society at the North, by the persevering resolu- 
tion to test the strength of the United States 
Government in a conflict with fanaticism, is an 
alternative worthy of those who associate for the 
protection of Southern rights. 

“7, Whenever the issue is made, those who 
have an interest in the preservation of property, 
by the maintenance of law, will have to defend 


property in slavery, or abandon the law and peril 
their own security. 

“8. Faction and insurrection.will probably 
conquer the Federal Government, whose officers, 
from President Fillmore and his Cabinet to the 
United States Marshal of New York, are shrink- 
ing from their sworn duty; and the impotence of 
oo except against the South, will be mani- 

ested. 


“9, The selfish politicans and their parties, 
who have coaxed and patted Abolitionists for 
their votes, will find, like Actwon, the dogs at 
their own throats. 

“10. Seward and Hale must either lead the 
revolution, or be its victims. Anti-slavery, being 
only the present war.cry of the party opposed to 
law and social order, will be forgotten when once 
disorder and the reign of terror begins. 

“11. From the North will come disunion and 
civil war, and the people of Massachusetts and 
New York, who scoff at the State sovereignty, 
must have the insurrectionary Government of 
triumphant mobs. 

“12, Against those will ‘the Star Spangled 
Banner of the Union’ in Southern hands be wav- 
ed, sustained by the cannon and the sword; or 
far from their intestine anarchy and civil broils, 
will the South pursue the prosperous path of 
peace, under the flag which will float over their 
glorious Union? Scirto,” 

All this is simply diabolical. South Carolina is 
no further concerned in this business, than as she 
may wish to exasperate the two sections of the 
country against each other. The trutlpis, in the 
South generally, the Fugitive Slave Question is 
agitated more for political effect, than because the 
loss of slaves is greatly cared for. The fugitives 
who by their own efforts escape from bondage, 
would prove agitators of the most dangerous kind, 
if caught and taken back. Men who have once 
realized what it is to be free, if reduced again to 
slavery, will constitute elements of discontent and 
rebellion in the slave population. The slavehold- 
ers must know this. 

Again: there are thousands of runaways at this 
time in the slave States. How many are haunt- 
ing the Dismal Swamp, and the bayous about 
New Orleans, and deserted plantationsall through 
the South! Why is not agitation got up about 
them? Why do not the slaveholders complain 
of the indifference with which the People of the 
South regard their slave hunts? Southern gen- 
tlemen are not accustomed to volunteer or yield 
their services as slave-catchers. They are almost 
as passive as the People of the North when slave 
hunters are on foot, almost as little disposed to 
join in the hue and cry. 


It is extreme folly to legislate against Public 
Sentiment, or much ahead of it. That which gives 
Law its vitality, especially in this country, is 
public opinion. Even legislation for good objects 
has been found fruitless, when too far in advance 
of the Sentiment of the People on whom it has to 
operate. Much less can laws accomplish their 
object, when it is one repugnant to every instinct 
of the Public Mind. Lawyers may prove them 
constitutional; the judges may deliver solemn 
charges against disobedience to them; ministerial 
and executive officers may all be prepared to en- 
force them—but everything will be apt to fail of 
success. To nullify them practically, it is not 
necessary forcibly to resist them, or to raise mobs 
against their enforcement. Simple passive non- 
conformity will render them impotent. You can- 
not force People anywhere, North or South, to 
catch runaway slaves ; and until you can convince 
the slaveholder himself that to run away from 
bondage is a crime, you never can remedy the 
evil of which they complain. In the case of fugi- 
tives from justice, every man who desires to see 
his property and family secure, and hates crime, 

is interested in exposing the criminal to detection 
and seizure. Nosuch motives operate in the case 
of fugitive slaves, Public feeling is never against 
them—the general sympathy is always with them. 
cannot be helped. Human legislation can- 
not change the heart — cannot awaken sympathy 
with Slavery or abhorrence of Liberty. The run- 
ning away of slaves is then an unavoidable “evil ” 
in @ slave country, because a necessary incident 
of the system of slay When men’s laws are 
against Nature, they Must not complain if some- 
times N: ste laws assert their supremacy. 

Certainly such considerations must have deter- 
mined the phraseology of that clause of: the 
Constitution, so often quoted, in regard to the 
reclamation of fugitives from service or labor. No 
active duty is imposed upon the States. Simple 
neutrality is required, as between the Slave ang 
Slave Claimant. The language is unmistakable; 

“No person held to service or labor in one 
= hall — laws theres — into eg 

Consequeiice o} w or regu 
tion therein, be discharged from auch service oF 


labor, but shall be delivered up, on claim of the 
party to whom such service or labor may be due.” 


We said that no duty was required by the Con- 
stitution from the State in which a fugitive is 
found, except that of simple neutrality ; and, in 
the light of the clause just quoted, we now add, 
this duty is rather implied than declared. It was 
held by eminent jurists, for many years, that the 
duty of delivering up a fugitive was imposed on 
the States, and that it was for them to make suit- 
able provision for the surrender. But the Su- 
preme Court in the Prigg case decided otherwise. 
It held that the States had no right to pass laws 
to carry out this clause of the Constitution, but 
that the power to do so resided exclusively in 
Congress. This decision left the States positive- 
ly nothing to d@; and as Congress cannot go be- 
yond the Constitution, any law it may pass re- 
quiring the citizens of the States to interpose 
directly or indirectly in exposing, arresting, or 
delivering up fugitive slaves, is extra-constitu- 
tional, null and void. 

Now, when it is recollected that the principal 
difficulty in the way of reclaiming fugitives in a 
section inhabited by ten millions of freemen, 
grows out of the absence of all sympathy and co- 
operation on the part of these freemen, the South 
must see that the “ evil” it complains of is in most 
cases beyond the reach of any law that Congress 
can constitutionally enact. The hearts of the 
People must be changed, so that they shall feel as 
anxious for the arrest of a fugitive from injustice 
as they now feel for the arrest of a fugitive from 
justice, before it can be remedied. This, of course, 
is an impossibility. The spectre of Disunion 
itself cannot work so radical a revolution as this. 

Meantime, all that the law can do, has been 
done. Under the old law of 1793, when a fugi- 
tive slave could be caught and taken before the 
proper tribunal, the process being sufficient, he 
was delivered up; and whenever offenders against 
that law were detected and arraigned, they were 
punished. There was no remissness on the part 
of the proper tribunals, there was no interference 
by the States; there was no resistance by the 
citizens—or, if there was, they were invariably 
made to suffer the penalty. 

The new law, in attempting to accomplish 
more, will fail of accomplishing as much. The 
very stringency of its provisions renders them 
inoperative. But its supporters seem infatuated. 
With the fact staring them in the face, that it 
is odious beyond measure in the eyes of the 
People of the North, they appear anxious to 
aggravate the detestation in which it is held. 
Instead of waiting to see whether the excitement 
will not subside, and attempting, quietly and 
guardedly to avail themselves of its provisions, 
they dispatch slave-hunters in hot haste into the 
free States, and announce, as above, formidable, 
all-comprehensive schemes for wholesale seizures, 
to be effected by a universal crusade against the 
North. If their object be to make the law per- 
fectly impotent, to drive the North to madness, 
to provoke bloody collisions, and bring about a 
dissolution of the Uniou, the policy is admirably 
devised. Otherwise, its projectors are no better 
than crazy people. 

We close by submitting another presentation 
of the case to our Southern fellow-citizens. Now, 
in the Union and under the Constitution, the ob- 
stacles you encounter in the reclamation of fugi- 
tives in the free States are, the restrained hostil- 
ity of a small body of free colored people, the 
active sympathies with the fugitives, of a few white 
persons, and the mere passivity of the great ma- 
jority of the citizens of these States ; but the State 
Laws and authorities are not against you, and 
you have in your favor the laws of Congress, ad- 
ministered by willing Courts, and executed by 
unreluctant officers. 

This is your position in the Union. But you 
threaten Disunion, should the Fagitive Law, 
which, while more barbarous, is less efficacious 
than the Law of ’93, be repealed. Of course, 
such a step would be taken as a remedy for the 
difficulties now existing in the way of the re- 
clamation of fugitives. How then would you 
stand as it respects this matter, out of the Union, 
and without the Constitution ? 

The Slaveholders, with the whole power of the 
Union to back them, cannot reclaim a slave from 
the soil of Canada. In the event of Disunion, 
the North would be Canada brought down upon 
the borders of the Slave States. Laws for the 
reclamation of fugitives would exist no longer. 
Active hostility to such reclamation would not be 
confined to small portions of the population, but 
would pervade all portions, and take the form of 
positive laws, making the seizure of any person 
on the soil as a slave, a felony. 

What would the South have gained by Dis- 
union? We need not add another word: the case 
is too plain to be misunderstood by the most un- 
thinking. 


——<—-- 


A FEW REFLECTIONS, ON A NORTHERN 
OUR.” 


The editor of the Richmond (Va.) Examiner, 
who lately travelled at the North, favors his 
readers with “ A few Reflections on a Northern 
Tour.” He thinks the interior country of New 
England and New Yor} anproductive. In the 
valley of the Genesee,-and in the low lands of 
the Connecticut, there are rich lands, but nowhere 
else! All the rest is poorer “than the poorest 
and most thoroughly worn down county in Vir- 
ginia.” “The miserable crops of nubbins it pro- 
duces would be insufficient for the most frugal 
population.” 

“The peculiarities of landscape which catch 
the traveller’s eye as he is whirled past upon the 
roads of granite and iron, and the boulders of 
dark stone, which rest more thickly upon those 
barren fields than the stumps of a new clearing; 
the rivulets without banks, lying like snakes on 
the surface of the swampy meadows; the stinted 
larch and pine; the absence of all large trees; 
the corn not higher than the knee; the endless 
hamlets and villages, unbroken by the chateau 
and plantation of a slaveholding country; the 
perfection of the double tracked, heavy railed 
lines of locomotion ; and the magnificence of the 
cities which they connect.” 

In “ these last” the tourist finds the secret of 
Northern prosperity and power: 

“It is the country of trade, and not of produc- 
tion. It has been built by laws, and not by nature. 
The action of the Federal Government has thrown 
into this country the vast commerce of the Union. 
Through the navigation acts they get the handling of 
all the products of the South, and in the handling 
they necessarily touch the profits. Hence the 
North, which has no land, has all the money. 
What need have they for a rich soil and a genial 
sun, 80 long as the Federal Government subjects 
to them the glorious South, and farms for them 
the boundless fields of cotton and the widespread- 
ing plantations of sugar? Those citizens and 
those gigantic roads in a land of rock and frost, 
tell the tale too well to be ever misunderstood.” 
The Navigation Laws were intended for the 
benefit of the whole country. The materials of 
ship building abound in the South as well as the 
North. The Southern people were equally free 
with the Northern to build ships, avail them- 
selves of the benefits of the Navigation laws, and 
engage in trade’and commerce. If they did not 
do it, it was their own fault, not that of the Fed- 
eral Government. It is not for that Government 
to meddle with the industrial pursuits of the 
country, and instruct people how to secure the 
most profitable investment of their labor and cap. 
ital. Although the Navigation Laws held out 
indacements to Southerners to engage in com- 
merce, and do their own carrying trade, they pre- 
ferred, or were compelled by the nature of their 
labor system, to direct their attention and capital 
to planting; and the Northern people, having 
nothing but “nubbins” to live upon, took to salt 
water and steam. That’s all. The Federal Gov- 
ernment is blameless, 

Now, if the people of the South desire to go 
ahead of the North in manufactures and com- 
merce, let them adopt the free labor system, and, 
without any change in the action of the Federal 
Government, they would soon fi abor as diver- 
sified, and Capital as ingenious, enterprising, and 
cumulative, as they are at the North. 

As our Yankee friends have a pretty good 
opinion of themselves, the following observation 


on their ugliness will: be 
rather , apt to make them feel 





“The people who inhabit this sterile, but 
wealthy region, are inferior to those of this and 
the neighboring States in stature and in counte- 
nance. In truth, it is inhabited by a race of sin- 
guiar ugliness. Never before did the writer see 
so many people of both sexes with so few speci- 
mens of physical beauty, as during a three weeks’ 
tour in New England. Beautiful women may 
sometimes be seen in the streets of New York ; 


Hudson, healthy faces and good figures are oc- 
casionally to be met with. But in New England 


ion is not sufficient to reconcile the beholder to 
the decidedly ugly physiognomies which they 
cover, or to the mean figure and ungraceful 
striding gait which accompany both. Their man- 
ners are in every sense bad; either huffish and 
vulgar, or cringing and fidgetty ; seldom possess- 
ing, even among the wealthiest and best educated 
classes, that repose and self-respecting courtesy 
which mark the same rank at the South. The 
cause is evident. In the North there are no 
gentry—no class living apart and upon their own 
paternal estates, handing down their means with- 
out much increase or serious ¢ © ‘aution to their 
children, posssessing time to inivrm their intel- 
lect, to cultivate the amenities of life, and to learn 
the sentiment of self-respect. The subdivision of 
the land, the absence of slaves for menial labor, 
and, more than all, the commercial character and 
occupation of the whole country, forbid the exist- 
ence of such a class—necessary to give the tone 
of manners and of morals as well, to which allu- 
sion has been made.” 

As an offset to this, we have heard Northern 
tourists suggest that Americans in the South are 
gradually losing the distinctive character of the 
Anglo-Saxon race, and becoming a kind of colored 
people ; and then the way some of them abuse 
Southern manners, Southern houses, Southern 
eating and drinking, would excite the amazement 
of our cotemporary of the Examiner. 

Living, as we do, on the line between them, it 
is hard to say which we like better, when they 
behave themselves like good Christians, 


eee 


THE INFLUENCES TO WHICH CONGRESS AND 
THE CHIEF EXECUTIVE ARE SUBJECTED 
IN WASHINGTON, 


In this Republic of twenty-two millions of peo- 
ple, the number of actual slaveholders, at the 
largest estimate, cannot exceed three hundred 
thousand—or, one in seventy-three of the white 
population. 

The non-slaveholding States embrace two-thirds 
of the white people of the country, and more than 
two-thirds of its wealth and intelligence. 

The anti-slavery sentiment, which prevailed at 
the date of the Revolution in all the States then 
existing, except Georgia and South Carolia, now 
pervades the population of the sixteen, or, count- 
ing Delaware, the seventeen free States, and is 
cherished by large numbers of the citizens of the 
fourteen slaveholding States. 

A person, ignorant of our history and unfa- 
miliar with the workings of powerful Class In- 
terests, apprised, for the first time, of the facts 
just stated, would naturally expect that the do- 
mestic institutions at the seat of Government of 
such a Republic would be in harmony with the 
ideas and interests of the vast majority of its citi- 
zens; and that the central Public Press would 
reflect the public sentiment of the great none 
slaveholding population. 

What are the facts? We find existing in the 
Capitol of the nation, a system repugnant to the 
feelings and opinions of at least two thirds of the 
white people of the country—the direct antago- 
nist of their domestic institutions. It is sustained 
here, not because the interests of the city and 
District require it—they would be promoted by its 
abolition—not because the People here desire it— 
if at liberty to declare their opinion, four-fifths of 
them would require its removal—but because its 
legalization by Congress, in this spot, gives sanc- 
tion and support to the system as maintained by the 
small but powerful class of slaveholders through- 
out the South, and secures to them the means of 
controlling, to a great extent, the deliberations of 
the National Legislature. 

Politics must beshaped and colored more or less 
by social influences. The character and institu- 
tionsof the community in which a Legislative body 
deliberates must affect its decisions. “This is our 
own soil,” said Mr. Clingman, triumphantly, when 
defying the Northern majority in Congress ; and 
there was not a man of that majority who did not 
at once feel the disadvantage under which non- 
slaveholding Representatives labored in deliberat- 
ing upon slaveholding soil. The genius of the place 
was against them. If they spoke for freedom, hos- 
tile faces frowned upon them from the gallery. 
Loyalty to their constituents was apt to be pun- 
ished, at Washington, with social proscription. 

Let us advert to another significant fact. From 
the organization of the Federal Government to 
the time when the National Eva was established 
here, four years ago, the Political Press at Wash- 
ingto, no matter what Parties representing, was 
the organ of the Slaveholding Interest. It never 
represented or defended anti-slavery, or, as they 
are sometimes called, Northern Principles. One 
Administration succeeded another—Parties rose 
and fell—but through all vicissitudes of Federal, 
Democratic, Whig, and “ Locofoco” rule, the Po- 
litical Press in Washington maintained unaltera- 
ble allegiance to the Slave Power. It might dis- 
regard, defy, affront the Sentiment prevailing 
among the millions of non-slaveholders, respecting 
Slavery, but it was always respectful and amena- 
ble to the Sentiment of the few hundred thousand 
slaveholders. Whatever other interests it might 
neglect, it was always prompt to defend Slavery 
against all assaults, direct or indirect, come from 
what quarter they might. ; 

The establishment of our paper was the begin- 
ing of a new era in Washington. For the last 
four years, the Anti-slavery Sentiment of the 
Republic, a sentiment which was cherished by 
its founders, and now pervades the masses of the 
People of this country, has had at least a weekly 
organ though which it could find voice and vindi- 
cation, But, even now, look at the odds in favor 
of Slavery. 

Last week we sent out a Circular to our sub- 
scribers, from which we take the liberty of re- 
publishing the following remarks: 

Five leading papers are now printed in the City 
of Washington, representing as many different 
classes of Ideas. 

The National Intelligencer represents preémi- 
nently the Conservatism of the country. It re- 
veres the Past, fears to disturb the Present, looks 
suspiciously upon all Reforms, and abhors agita- 
tion, especially on the subject of Slavery. It re- 
jects the Anti-Slavery sentiment, and, without 
being a partisan of Slavery, condemns all who 
would question its pretensions or resist its de- 
mands. 

The Washington Union was established under 
the auspices of Mr. Polk, by Thomas Ritchie, of 
Virginia. It assumes to be the central organ of 
the Democratic Party, but is a supporter of De- 
mocracy only so far as it does not conflict with 
Slavery. Without advocating that system on ab- 
stract grounds, it urges its most extravagant pre- 
tensions—demands for it supreme consideration— 
denounces, vilifies, abuses, all who oppose it. It 
is the organ of those slaveholders, who believe 
that the Democracy of the North is the natural 
ally of Slavery, and that their interests can be 
best promoted through the Democratic organiza- 
tion. 

The Republic was got up to sustain the Admin- 
istration of General Taylor, and, towards the 
close of his career, was tolerant to Anti-Slavery 
men. Since the accession of Mr. Fillmore, it has 
changed hands, and is now the exponent of the 
policy of Mr. Webster, and the organ of Whig 
Hunxerism. In bitterness of invective agdinst 
Anti-Slavery men of all classes, it rivals the 

Union. 

The Southern Press was commenced last winter, 
by a Committee of Members of Congress from 
the South, of extreme opinions; and its Editors 
are avowed Disunionists. It advocates Slavery 
upon its merits, and insists upon a Dissolution of 
the Union 4s the only effectual means of maintain- 
ing the independence of the South. 

The first three of these journals are Party pa- 
pers; but they countenance the union of the 





Hunkers of all parties for the purpose of sup- 


and through the villages and steamboats of thee 


itself, the red and white of a Northern complex- 


pressing Anti-Slavery agitation, and hold that the 
doctrine of Haman Rights, in its application to 
the condition of the three million slaves of this 
country, is not and ought not to be an article in 
either the Whig or Democratic creed. The 
fourth journal is against all parties as at present 
organized, and urges the policy of uniting the 
South in one great Sectional Party against the 
North. 

All these papers, with their three-fold issues, 
daily, tri-weekly, and weekly, wage war against 
the Anti-Slavery movement, and give no quarter 
to its supporters. They blazon the words and 
acts of pro-slayery members of Congress, attempt 
to put down Anti-Slavery members by cold neg- 
lect or unscrupulous misrepresentation and pro- 
scription, and to bring such a pressure of influ- 
ences to bear on the National Legislature and 
the Executive, as to make them subservient to the 
requirements of slaveholders. 

While the Slave Interest has four organs to 
maintain its pretensions, three of them liberally 
endowed with Executive patronage, and the 
fourth with a fund furnished by slaveholders, the 
Cause of Freedom has but one organ, and that, a 
weekly, carefully excluded from all Government 
patronige, and relying alone upon its own sub- 
scriptions for support. The National Era is the 
only piper at the seat of the Federal Government 
which represents the Free Sentiment of the North ; 
which advocates the rights and interests of the 
non-slayeholders of the country against the usurp- 
ations of the Slave Power; which holds that all 
parties, in a Republic founded on the doctrine of 
Human Rights, should make that doctrine prima- 
ry and fundamental in their creed and policy; 
which contends that all political questions and 
organizations should be held subordinate to the 
great question of Personal Freedom; which is an 
advocate at once of Liberty and the Union, and 
seeks Peace and Hurmony, not by concession to 
Wrong, but by enforcement of Right ; which, 
while maligning no member of Congress on sec- 
tional grounds, sustains specially those who are 
devoted to the Cause of Freedom, and labors to 
direct upon the National Legislature and Execu- 
tive the Anti-Slavery Sentiment of the country. 

Since the foregoing was written, the Prospec- 
tus of anew Daily, styled “ Zhe Constitution,” to 
be published in this city, has appeared in the 
newspapers. The following extracts show the 
character of the new project ; 

“ Evil influences from abroad have found their 
way amongst them, and smothered the flames 
which ought never to subside in American bo- 
soms. In one section of the country an ignis 
fatuus has been held up as a light to a better pros- 
perity; in another, the moral sentiment has been 
stimulaed to monomania, with the design of effecting 
a collision between the North and the South, and a 
dissolution of the American Union. Even now, the 
missionaries of ruin, scenting blood from afar, 
are hovering, like vultures, in the hope of a con- 
flict. 

“It is high time, therefore, for patriotic Ameri- 
cans—for men of both the old parties—to throw 
aside their old trammels and divisions, and to 
unite in one greater party, for the salvation of the 
country. It is high time that they should wake 
from their false security, and look their real dan- 
ger in the face; to reassert their true American 
character, and resolve, with an energy never to 
be relaxed, that no foreign or domestic foe shall 
stay the course of their country’s glorious des- 
tiny. 

eit will be the earnest purpose of ‘ The Constitu- 
tion’ faithfully to represent the sentiments of the 
Union party. It will recognise no man as a Whig o7 
as a Democrat ; but every one as a friend or a foe to 
the Union, the Constitution, and the laws ; and it will 
advocate those measures and only those which the 
Union party will sanction.” 

It needs no wizard to tell what will be the 
course of this new paper. It will go for the party 
which was lately organized under the auspices of 
what the New York Evening Post styled, “the 
Haberdashers’ Meeting” in New York, the party 
represented by the Journal of Commerce and New 

York: Herald, the party of which Daniel Webster 
would desire to be the recognised head. Its policy 
in relation to Slavery will be precisely that of 
the Washington Repuhlic. 

Cannot the friends of Freedom understand 
how difficult it is for the Representatives of non- 
slaveholding constituencies to do their duty in a 
place encompassed with such influences? Leaving 
out of view the National Era, what is there to 
encourage, what is there not to discourage 
them? We know the power of the Press—how 
it can make and unmake heroes; how it can dis- 
seminate Truth or a Lie; how it can mould or 
misrepresent Public Sentiment ; how it can as- 
suage or inflame Popular Excitements; how it 
can remove or strengthen Prejudice. The repre- 
sentative of a non-slaveholding constituency, when 
he takes his seat in Congress, finds himself at 
the mercy of four or five powerful and popular 
pro-slavery journals. If he manifest any spirit 
in carrying out the wishes of his constituents, he 
is denationalized—he is sectional—he is an agita- 
tor—he isa fanatic—he is an incendiary. The 
five journals may agree in nothing else but in 
disparaging, misrepresenting, or abusing him. 
And daily he finds upon his desk the issues of 
these journals, filled with extracts from the news- 
paper press, North and South, calcalated to be- 
wilder him with the illusion that Public Opinion 
is against him, and a horrible catastrophe is im- 
pending, which can only be averted by the suc- 
cess of measures, to resist which he was sent to 
Congress. To breast such influences, to see 
through them, to overcome them, requires more 
nerve and sagacity than falls to the lot of ordi- 
nary men. 

See, too, the pressure brought to bear upon the 


Chief Executive. The President and his Cabi- 
net advisers, unless they supply themselves with 
information from other quarters of the country, 
cannot fail to be misled as to the Public Senti- 
ment, and the state of things out of Wash- 
ington. For example, a few days ago, as if by a 
preconcerted movement, the Republic and the 
Union each, on the same day, contained an expo- 
sition of affairs in the South, filling some four or 
five columns in each paper, calculated to alarm 
the Administration, and lead it to still further 
concession to the slaveholders. But, of the ex- 
citement at the North, of the public opinion in 
that section in opposition to the Fugitive Law, 
in vain you look for any fair exhibition in any of 
the journals in this city. 

May the time speedily come when the influ- 
ences here shall all be on the side of Freedom, 
“when the atmosphere shall not be tainted with 
the miasm of Slavery, and when the organs of 
all parties shall be the advocates in truth of 
“Liberty and Union, one and inseparable, now 
and forever.” 


——————E 


MEAN WEIGHT OF MEN, IN RELATION TO 
HEIGH 


—_— 


Dr. Hutchinson, in a recent work, has some 
curious calculations in relation to the mean 
weight of men of different heights. He examin- 
ed nearly three hundred men, in the prime of life, 
capable of, and accustomed to, great muscular ex- 
ertion, and the results of his observation are pre- 
sented in the following table: 


Height. Weight. 
Feet. Inches. Stones. Pounds. 
5 1 * ps s in Ps 8 8 
Or ey CE Sd Se eee Ve ert ese 
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A stone. in Great Britain weighs fourteen 
pcunds, 


FUGITIVE SLAVE BILL -THIRD EDITION. 


Just published and for sale by William Har- 
ned, No. 61 John street, third story, the third 
edition of a 12mo pamphlet, 36 pp, entitled “Tur 
Fueitive Stave Bix; its unconstitutionality— 
with an account of the Ssizure and Enslavement 
of James Hamlet, and his subsequent restoration 
to liberty.” Price $2 per hundred, and 5 cents a 
single copy. The pamphlet contains the names 
and post office address of all the members of the 
House of Representatives who voted for the bill. 

The first two editions of this pamphlet, 13,000 
copies, have been disposed of in about three weeks. 








The present edition has been re-written, and con- 
tains much additional matter—new arguments on 
the unconstitutionality of the Bill, notices of the 
Attorney General’s opinion, and Judge Grier’s 
letter, &c. The price per hundred is barely the 
cost. The friends of Freedom will, it is hoped, 
send their orders immediately for this seasonable 
pamphlet, and cause it to be spread, broadcast 
over the whole country. 


For the National Era. 


HOPE. 


“ Yet though pale Memory be seldom glad, 

A truer, fonder friend is she than Hope!” 

—“ For Hope perpetually deferred sickens the heart 
It ceases not to mock..—CHARLOTTE ELIZABETH. 


Aye, sick even to the death! 

Even to the giving up this mortal breath ; 
How many precious moments have I lost, 
On Hope's false bi}lows tost ? 

‘¢ Hope anchoreth the sonl;” 

But happily the grave is yet our goal; 
And hoping we descend to take our rest, 
On Earth’s more faithful breast. 


We hope, and yet for what? 

Because, forsooth, it is the mortal lot, 
To fill the aching; pining heart with lies, 
And then ourselves despise! 


I would not hope for wealth! 

That can recall no more my bosom’s health ; 
Though it might bring my falee friends back again, 
Could it yet lull this pain? 

Nor for affections fled! 

Ah, whither have the sunny wanderers sped ¢ 
Like Noah’s dove, they’ve sought another shore, 
They Will retarn—no more! 

Or, can Hope help me find 

The dew of youth, the freshness of the mind, 
The buoyant heart, the beaut y—can she call 
Back from the grave and pall? 


And health—oh precious boon! 

Deprived of thee, the sick heart finds too soon 
The only earthly blessing it can crave 

A shelter and a grave! 

So, lam Sorrow’s child, 

Left shivering lonely in the bleakest wild; 
And [ will banish Hope, and with her, fears; 
Then farewell, too, my tears! 

With a defying brow, 

I can my painful future welcome now; 

Hope lured me onward with her angel form, 
Then bade me breast the storm ! 

But I will hope no more! 

Fair angel, on thy golden pinions soar; 

Dark, cola Despair a fitter guest should be ; 
What more would Hope with me ? 

“T call thee to the skies! 

Oh mortal, from thy cold despair arise! 
Though worn and gad thou fill’st a living tomb; 
Rise to immortal bloom! 


“ There, all that thou hast lost— 

Friends, fond affections no more tempest tost, 
Unfading beauty, and a deathless mind— 
Thy treasures, thou shalt find! 


“ There, on that peaceful shore, 
These sad alarms shall shake thy soul no more; 
My mission done—in that fair land above, 
Hope shall give place to Love!”’ 
Marion Dova.as. 
The Wilds, February 6, 1850. 


<< 


DISORDERLY PROCEEDINGS IN BOSTON. 


— 


The famous orator, George Thompson of Eng- 
land, many years ago lectured in this country on 
the subject of slavery, but, in consequence of the 
great excitement which then prevailed, was 
obliged to return to his home. 

Since then he has been prominently engaged 
in the various reformatory movements of Erg- 
land—devoting himself to the removal of abuses 
in British India, to the repeal of the Corn Laws, 
and to the extension of the right of suffrage; and 
at this time he isa representative in Parliament 
of a liberal constituency. 

Lately he arrived in Boston, with the intention 
of making a short visit to his friends in this 
country. Desirous of doing him honor, asa dis- 
tinguished anti-slavery man, and as one of the 
most eminent men in the Liberal Party of Great 
Britain, and also of giving the public an oppor- 
tunity of hearing for themselves a great orator, 
they planned a grand reception for him in Faneuil 
Hall, to take place last Friday evening. 

At the time appointed, the Hall was filled to 
overflowing. His friends organized a meeting by 
appointing the usual officers, and Mr. Garrison 
then proceeded to welcome him in a prepared 
speech, the closing portion of which was inter- 
rupted repeatedly by a large number of persons 
who, it soon became evident, had assembled for 
the purpose of breaking up the meeting. 

At the close of his remarks, Wendell Phillips 
attempted to speak, but the mob drowned his 
voice with cheers for “Daniel Webster,” “the 
country,” “Jenny Lind,” &c. Mr. Thompson 
made an effort to be heard, but groans for “ John 
Bull,” yells, and hisses, compelled him to sit 
down. Attempts were made by other speakers 
to secure a hearing, but with no better success. 
The mob, according to the newspapers, evinced 
no disposition to commit personal violence, but, 
some cried one thing, some another, some shouted, 
some yelled, some groaned, and not a few fell to 
dancing. : 

The result was, that the meeting was broken 
up. 

The newspapers in this city rejoice at these 
proceedings, as furnishing evidence of devotion to 
the Union, and just indignation against foreign 
intrusion into our Domestic Concerns. We see 
nothing in them creditable to the good sense, or 
patriotism of the citizens of Boston. 

A year or two ago, a feud sprang up between 
a British and an American actor, in New York. 
The partisans of the latter by noisy demonstra- 
tions interrupted a performance by Macready, and 
prevented his numerous admirers who had pur- 
chased tickets for the purpose of witnessing it, 
from indulging their own tastes. Such inter- 
ference was universally denounced as intolerable 
persecution—a violation of the rightsof Macready 
and of those who wished to see his acting; and to 
prevent its threatened repetition, the military of 
New York was ordered out, and the result was, 
numerous lives were sacrificed by the Mayor in 
his determination to secure the rights of those 
who had engaged an actor for their amusement 
and a theatre for his performance. We recol- 
lect well that the National Intelligencer then ap- 
plauded the conduct of Mayor Woodhull, and 
rejoiced over the bloody suppression of mob vio- 
lence. 

George Thompson, another Englishman, and a 
distinguished orator, appears in Boston. His ad- 
mirers are anxious to witness a display of his 
eloquence. They engage Faneuil Hall. It is 
theirs for the night. They have a right to the 
unmolested use of it. Those who do not sympa- 
thize with them can stay away. Those who at- 
tend are bound by every principle of right, by 
every rule of decorum, to behave themselves—to 
do nothing which shall disturb the peace, which 
shall infringe the rights of their fellow-citizens. 
Mr. Garrison and his friends have just as good a 
right to listen, undisturbed, to Thompson, as 
Washington Irving and his friends had to listen, 
unmolested, to Macready. 

We are surprised that the Intelligencer, or any 
other journal that respects Law and Order, should 
appland, or even pass over in silence, the dis- 
graceful proceedings in Boston. 

License the mob in one case, and it will claim 
immunity in all cases. Men of all shades of belief 
must be protected in the enjoyment of their rights, 
se long as they obey the laws, or there is an end 
to the freedom and order of society. If Anti- 
Abolitionists, where they have the ascendency, 
may mob Abolitionists, the reverse will hold 
good—A bolitionists, where they have the ascend- 
ency, may mob their opponents. Entire tolera- 
tion, uniform respect fow the rights of Free Speech, 
is the only safe rule of any country. An opposite 
rule must lead to Despotism or Anarchy. 

What the mission of Mr. Thompson may be in 
this country, we do not know. It is our impres- 
sion that he comes merely on a visit to his friends, 
and not for the purpose of lecturing on the sub- 
ject of Slavery. In view of the state of things 
among us at the present time, we hope this is not 
his purpose. In endeavoring to regenerate Pub- 
lic Sentiment in this country on the Question of 
Slavery, we would always select those means best 
adapted to the end, and least likely to bring into 


-of that district, by a majority of between 2,000 


play hostile prejudices, not necessarily belonging 
to the subject itself. Wedo not think any lecture 
by so distinguished a foreigner as Mr. Thomp- 
son would be at this time productive of good ; and 
we hope he will not expose himself to violence. 
At all events, for the sake of all that is of good 
report in republican institutions, let us not dis- 
grace ourselves in the eyes of the world, by further 
scenes of popular violence. T'o those specially 
who have lately been magnifying the Majesty 
of the Laws, we commend their own exhortation. 
Maintain the Laws. Let no right guarantied by 
the Laws be sacrificed—let not the peace and good 
order of society be outraged—so long as your fel- 
low-citizens exercise their rights, though you may 
not be able to agree with them, though you may 
view their conduct with disapprobation, Jet them 
alone, You can use the Press—you can hold meet- 
ings—you can speak freely—you can pour out con- 
tempt, ridicule, or denunciation, just as you please: 
If you go further, and commit violence, the pre- 
sumption is, that the weight of reason is with 
your opponents, and that all your declamation of 
reverence for the laws is mere flammery. 


THE ELECTION IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


The real question at issue in the recent elec- 
tion in Massachusetts was, whether the State 
should reaffirm her long-cherished opinions on 
the extension of slavery, and maintain the per- 
sonal and constitutional rights of all classes of 
her citizens—or, following the lead of her late 
Senator, disavow those opinions, and actively sup- 
port the Fugitive Slave act, at whatever risk to 
her own peace and honor, and the security of her 
colored citizens. 

The result of the election shows the people of 
the State on one side, and their great Senator on 
the other. Massachusetts remains to-day what 
she was before that Senator’s apostacy. The 
place which he has left in the Senate of the Uni- 
ted States will be filled by one who will obey her 
instructions and fully and fearlessly represent 
her sentiments and vindicate the rights of her cit- 
izens, and who will use all his moral and political 
influence to effect tht repeal of the Fugitive Slave 
act, and to prevent the farther extension of sla- 
very. 

Of the three members of Congress elected, only 
one of them—the representative of Boston—is a 
friend of Webster and Compromise. Fowler, in 
the 9th district, is reélected against the personal 
opposition and vote of Webster, who is a resident 





aud 3,000. Horace Mann, rejected by a packed 
Whig Convention, is triumphantly reélected on 
independent anti-slavery grounds. Duncan, in the 
3d district, who voted against the Wilmot Proviso, 
aud in favor of the claims of Texas upon a por- 
tion of the Territery of New Mexico, is defeated, 
falling in his own town 200 votes behind the Whig 
ticket for Governor and Lieutenant Governor. 
It may be set down as well-nigh certain that none 
but decided Free-Soil, anti- Webster men can be 
chosen from the seven vacant districts. 

It is indeed a singular and not uninstructive 
coincidence, that the three great Northern Com- 
promisers on the Slave Question, Webster, Dick- 
inson, and Cass, are in a condition to condole 
with each other upon the votes of censure which 
their respective States have passed upon their 
action in the Senate at its late session. Let us 
not despair. The recuperative principle of de- 
mocracy survives ; the heart of the people is 


sound. JI.G.W. 
RESULT OF THE ELECTION IN MASSACHU- 
SETTS. 





The Free Soil movement has revolutionized 
Massachusetts. The sceptre which has resided 
with the Whigs, time out of mind, has departed 
from them ; and they must know whom they have 
to thank for this overthrow. 

At the late election, three districts only suc- 
ceeded in electing Congressmen. 

In the eighth, Mr. Mann, who had become ob- 
noxious to Mr. Webster, was thrown overboard 
by a packed Convention of the friends of the lat- 
ter. 

The Whig friends of Mr. Mann, disgusted 
with the unfair proceedings, called another Con- 
vention and nominated him. He had been pre- 
viously nominated by the Free Soil men. The 
People showed their appreciation of his integrity, 
independence, and ability, by electing him over 
Walley the candidate of the packed Whig Con- 
vention, and over the Democratic candidate—giv- 
ing him near three hundred majority. 


For Samuel H. Walley (Webster Whig, 











and regular Whig nominee) - - - 4,365 
For Whittaker (Democrat) - - - - 2,270 
Scattering - - - - ---+--+- = 16 

6,651 

For Horace Mann (Ind. Free-Soiler) - 6,805 
Mann’s anti-Webster majority - - - 154 
Democratic “ . - = += 2270 
Total anti-Webster majority - - 2,424 
A terrible rebuke to Mr. Webster. The issue 


was distinctly made before the People of John 
Quincy Adams’s district, and they have rendered 
their judgment in favor of Mr. Mann. 

Orin Fowler, another of the three candidates 
elected, was the first Massachusetts Representa- 
tive in the present Congress to deliver a speech 
in opposition to the views presented by Mr. Web- 
ster in his great speech inthe Senate. The Free- 
Soilers showed their respect for his honesty and 
courage, by nominating him for reélection; and 
he also received the nomination of the Whigs. 

Mr. Appleton from Boston succeeds Mr. Eliot, 
and he stands committed, if we understand it, by 
the resolutions of the Whigs of that city, to seek 
a modification of the Fugitive Law. 

Judge Allen has failed of an election by over 
two thousand votes, there being two regular can- 
didates, Whig and Democratic, in the field against 
him. Another trial, we trust, will result in the 
return of a man, whose firmness, calm courage 
and wise counsel, are greatly needed in the pres- 
ent crisis. 

There is no election in the Fourth district, the 
Free-Soilers, we regret to see, having failed to 
elect the accomplished Palfrey. © 

The Free Soil men and Democrats generally 
coalesced in the choice of members of the Legis- 
lature, and they have succeeded in obtaining 22 
members of the Senate against 10 Whigs—and 
in the House, 182 members against 170 Whigs. 
Seventy representatives remain to be chosen. 

Governor Briggs, one of the most popular men 
in the Commonwealth, in consequence of the dis- 
repute in which the Webster influence has 
brought the Whig Purty, is defeated by a major- 
ity of seven thousand, Boutwell, the Democratic 
candidate, receiving nearly thirty-six thousand 
votes, and Phillips, the Free Soil candidate, near- 
ly twenty-eight thousand. 

The election for Governor devolves now upon 
the Senate, and that of United States Senator 
upon the Legislature, each branch voting sepa- 
rately. 

The Constitution provides that, when there is 
no choice of Governor by the People, the House 
if four candidates have been voted for, shall se: 
lect the two highest, or if only three have been 
voted for, two of them, and send their names to 
the Senate, which shall then proceed to elect one 
by ballot. 

The final complexion of the House will depend 
upon the seventy-five towns in which there have 
been no elections. If the Coalition should carry 
@ majority of them, it will of course be able to fil 
the Governorship, and Mr. Winthrop’s place im 
the Senate, just as it may please. But, should the 
Whigs obtain the ascendency in the House; 
while they will not be able to secure the election 
of Briggs as Governor or Winthrop as Senator, 
they may prevent any Senatorial election, and 
send to the Senate, with the name of Governor 
Briggs, that of Phillips or Boutwell, at their op- 
tion. 

The most perplexing embarrassments may 
arise from a difference of the political complexion 





VOL. IV. 


BEFORE AND AFTER THE ELECTION, 


The Free Soil men and the Democrats of Mag 
sachusetts before the late election generally coa 
lesced in the support of the game candidates for 
the State Legislature. The object was, to secure 
an opposition majority in both branches, go tha: 
it might control the offices and policy of the State 
and the choice of a Senator tosucceed Mr. Webster 
in the United States Senate. 

The coalitions were effected openly—no (dj: 
guise or trickery was attempted. No principle 
it was believed, was sacrificed—for, on the fow 
questions belonging to State policy, there was 5 
concurrence of opinion between the coalescing 
parties, and, in reference to the distinctive doc 
trines of Free-Soilism, the Democrats of the 
generally professed to occupy the same pl 
with the Free Soil men. 

The latter cared nothing about the State offices 
but were determined that Massachusetts should 
never again be misrepresented in the United 
States Senate as it had been by Mr. Webster 

The nature, extent, reasons, and object of the 
coalitions, were all known to the public weeks 
before the election. The Washingtcn Unionknew 
all about them, but said nothing. Affecting ex 
cessive concern for the purity of the Democracy 








ter 


State 


ilform 


it saw, without a word of rebake or protest, De 
mocracy in the embrace of Abolitionism. Evor 
on the alert to bring to light combination beiween 


Free-Soilers snd Whigs, and horrify the South 
with all the “disgusting” details, it fell asleep 
while strange and “ unnatural” political combi- 


nations were afoot in Massachusetts, involving the 
immaculate virtue of the Democracy, and never 
awoke till they had been consummated, and had 
accomplished their end, in the overthrow of 


the Whi endency in the State Government 
When cracy had gained all it could, the 
Union su started from its slumbers, as if 


to use its favorite comparison, it had been alarm- 
ed by a fire bell at midnight, and ifs first word 
was, a protest against Democratic coalitions! Last 
Friday morning, five days after the election in 
Massachusetts, it devoted several columns to a 
solemn dissertation on the want of principle, and 
the impolicy of such coalitions. 

will show its spirit and meaning: 

“ And now shall it be said, when the loathsome 
reptile of abolition is about to be flung from the 
trembling hands of the Whigs. that it shall be 
nestled and warmed into life and energy in the 
bosom of the Democracy of any State of the 
Union? We would fain hope that no part of the 
Democracy of Massachusetts have determined to 
enter into any permanent alliance with this dan 
gerous sect; we would fain hope that up to this 
time they have been misunderstood; but if, in a 
moment of weakness or delusion, they have har 
bored the thought of any political coalition, we 
pray them to snatch it from their hearts, and cist 
these fanatics forth from their;fellowship, as St 
Paul shook the viper from his hand on the island 
of Melita. ‘Can you touch pitch and not be de 
filed?’ is the solomn inquiry of one whose eye 
glanced through all disguises. We conjure our 
brother Democrats to bear this in mind through 
out the whole Union: ‘If ye intrigue, bargain 
and coalesce with the Abolitionists and higher-law 
factions, ye become responsible for their doctrines 
and their acts. Ye have conferred on them power 
and importance, and will be arranged in history 
as politicians who would unfortunately and un 
wisely justify the means by the end. Wonld ye 
associate your destinies with revilers of the Con 
stitution and of Washington, who are laboring to 
destroy the one and to heap odium on the other 
Are ye ready for this responsibility ?’” 

That is to say—Brother Democrats of Massa 
chusetts, having accomplished all you could by 
the help of Abolitionists, as patriots and honora- 
ble men, it becomes you now, to put your heel 
upon them and grind them in the dust. True 
it was understood in your previous arrangements 
and they could not have begn perfectgd without 
such a condition, that Free-Soilers were to have 
the choice of a United States Senator, but rec- 
ollect, no faith is te be kept with heretics. Ne 
cessity of course required fair promises from you 
before the election ; patriotism and the Union now 
require that they should be broken. 

If this be not the advice of the Union, there is 
no meaning in language. Perhaps some of its 
Democratic “ brothers” in Massachusetts may be 
inclined to follow this honorable counsel: we do 
not believe there will ‘be enough of that kind of 
creatures to insure the result aimed at by their 
high-minded counsellor. The Free-Soilers will 
of course take care of themseives and their cause 
They will have the power to compel fair-dealing 
if there should be any demurring. 


THE TRIAL OF W. L. CHAPLIN, 


The case of W.L. Chaplin came up for trial 
on the 12th at Rockville, Montgomery county 
Maryland, in the County Court. Present, Judge 
Brewer, absent, Judge Dorsey, and Wilkinson 
There appeared for the prosecution, G. R. Rich 
ardson, Attorney General for the State, and R. J 
Bowie ; for the prisoner, Charles I. Pitts of Bal 
timore, D. Radcliff of Washington, and John 

3rewer of Montgomery county. 

“Mr. Pitts remarked to the Court that there 
were seven indictments against William L.Chap 
lin ; three, charging an assault and battery with 
an attempt to kill Messrs. J. H. Goddard, Wil- 
liam Smithia, and Richard Butts; two, larceny 
of the slaves of Messrs. Stephens and Toombs 
and two others, charging the prisoner with assist- 
ing the slaves to escape from their masters, con- 
trary to the act of Assembly of 1549. The object 
of the counsel of the prisoner at this time was to 
ask that he be bailed, and that the amount he 
fixed. All the cases, except the two last, were 
simply misdemeanors. The indictments, he be- 
lieved, were returned to-day; the prisoner had 
had no time to prepare for his defence; and he 
asked that bail be allowed as 9 matter of right 
and that the court would, in granting it, take 
into consideration all the circumstances of the 
case, including those of the accused.” 

After some remarks from the counsel on both 
sides, Judge Brewer said that as the aplication for 
bai] required some consideration, his decision 
would be made known on the following morning. 

“ On the meeting of the court on Wednesday 
Judge Brewer said that he had considered the ap- 
plication for bail made by the counsel of Wm L. 
Chaplin on Tuesday. According to the practice 
of the court, bail could be allowed any time be- 
fore cases are ready for trial. It was, however, 
discretionary. But indictments have been found 
against the prisoner, and, unless some reasonable 
cause be assigned, the court could not entertain 
the application at present. The court would, 
however, as was customary, allow time to the 
counsel of the accused to prepare for trial, (they 
having asserted that they were not now ready.) and 
he was willing to listen to any suggestions why 
there should be postponement or delay. | 

“There was a large number of persons in attend. 
ance. Excitement to the degree anticipated was 
not prevalent. 

“ During the trial of an appeal case— i 

“The prisoner, Mr. Chaplin, was brought into 
the court-room, accompanied by a Mr. and Mrs 
Smith, of the Society of F riends, from New York, 
and by Mr. Cameron and Miss Gilbert. There 
was much confusion at this stage, the spectators 
rushing forward to get a view of the prisoner, 
who advanced to the desk of the clerk, and de- 
posited with that officer seven several declarations, 
in the following words, viz: 

&¢Sqare oF Maryann vs. W. L. Caarrin. 

&¢ In Montgomery County Court, Nov. Term, 1850 
“¢ Indictment for - 

«¢ And the said William L. Chaplin comes into 
court and suggests to the court that he cannot 
have a fair and impartial trial of the case in this 
court. He therefore prays the court to order 
and direct the record of its proceedings in the 
said case to be transmitted to the court of some 
adjouining county for trial. ; 

«On this 13th day of November, 1860, person- 
ally appeared in court the said Wm. L. Chaplin, 
and solemnly and sincerely declared and affirmed 
that the matters set forth in the aforegoing sug- 
gestion are true, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief. A. L. Sronesteeet, Clerk. 
“The prisoner likewise asked for a change of 
venue on the other six cases, — was granted ; 
and then he retired with his frienas. . 

“Mr. Pitts, of counsel for William L. A ee 
said that the trial could not take place until the 
next spring term; and he again made application 
to the Court to fix the amount of bail. 

Mr. Richardson endeavored to show that the 
Court, in fixing the amount of bail, should have 
respect to the peculiarities of the case, and the 


deep interest felt in it by the South. ; ove 

« Mr. Pitts said that the case stands precise:y 
as other cases stand under the laws of Maryland 
and the prosecution on the part of the yey ee 
no right to bring into the consideration © 


A single extract 
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ence the position which this man occupies. The 
prisoner has been indicted for three misdemean- 
ors—assault committed on persons who attempted 
his arrest ; for two other misdemeanors—alleged 
assistance rendered slaves to escape; and for two 
larcenies of the negroes. He would say to his 
friends on the other side, and with due deference 
to the court, that the question is, what amount of 
bail (looking to the circumstances of the party, 
and these misdemeanors under the laws of Mary- 
land) should be demanded to secure the attendance 
of the accused for trial. There was no evidence 
which would lead the court to believe that the 
application for bail is made in bad faith. 

“The Court suggested that the venue be 
changed to Howard District, in the adjoining 
county. 

“ihe counsel for the prisoner expressed them- 
selves perfectly satisfied. Therefore the trial of 
Chaplin is designed to take place (not earlier 
than the next March term) in the Howard Dis- 
trict Court, at Ellicott’s Mills. 

“The witnesses for the State gave bail, $3 500 
each, for their appearance at the March term of 
the court. 

“We did not remain in Rockville until the 
Judge announced the amount of bail required to 


be given for the appearance of the prisoner, but | 


learn from a friend that it was fixed at nineteen 
thousand dollars; and ‘that there was no indica- 
tion that bondsmen were in attendance. ‘Chey 
muy, however, be procured at an carly day.” 

lor the foregoing account we are indebted to 
the Republic. 


THE EVROPEAN WORLD. 


New Yorn, November 17, 1850. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

The Franklin and Cambria both bring advices 
from London to the 3d instant, embracing much 
of interest to the reader who cons the journals of 
the day with the view of reflecting on what is 
going on in the Old World. 

In advance of the interest felfin the threat- 
ening condition of things in Germany, stands that 
manifested in England concerning the Pope’s last 
order in council; at least in the evident estima- 
tion of the liberal journals of the United King- 
dom. Such is the only conclusion, as ridiculous 
as it is, to be drawn from the tone of every Lon- 
don daily. The Times, usually so dignified and 
frigid, joins in the chorus-wail which the sectarian 
and established-church press have set up, as 
though its main function was to fight the devil 
and his imps in the shape of my Lord Cardinal 
Wiseman and the Bishops for England created by 
the Congress of Cardinals. There never were 
men more blinded to their personal interest, and 
to the cause of religious freedom the world over, 
than are the sectarian preachers of England and 
their organe, in this matter of the reéstablish- 
ment of the Roman Hierarchy in England and 
Scotland. For, so sure as there is truth in the 
old saw—when rogues fall out, honest men will 
get their due—as sure will a contest between the 
two great church establishments of Christendom 
tend to the abrogation of much that is corrupt in 
the ecclesiastical systems of the Old World. 
Whatever Rome may have been, she is now purity 
itself, when compared with the Episcopal Hie- 
rarchy of England; while the church establish- 
ment of Scotland, though far purer than either in 
the administration of its affairs, is founded upon 
as monstrous assumptions of right and power, and 
on as ridiculous absurdities in the way of ethics, 
as ever served to justify or gloss over tyranny 
and the inculeution of the revolting superstition of 

Rome. 

Though startling, these positions are very ea- 
sily sustained. One has need but to reflect upon 
the many political and other temporary abuses of 
the English church system, the corrupt sale of its 
livings, their bequest or gift to dehauched sons 
and connections of the aristocracy, who spend 
their time and parish incomes upon dogs, horses, 
ecards, and women of the town, rather than inthe 
acts of charity for which such taxes upon the peo- 
ple were originally designed, to understand 
that such disposition of such funds could not have 
grown common in the United Kingdom, unless the 
church policy had become well nigh entirely di- 
vested of its original Christian character and de- 
sign. True, the Church of England embraces 
learned, pious, and charitable divines; but not 
enough to prevent the prostitution of its influence 
to sustain uncqual laws, the rights and interests 
of the few against those of the many, and the 
squandering of church rates upon debauchees in 
canonicals. I have to learn of the first liberal 
writer in England who has, within twenty years, 
pronounced the established church of the King- 
dom aught but a clog to progress, a curse to the 
laborer, and a foul blot on the escutcheon of 
Christianity. But enough of this. Its temporal 
history is too well known to require argument to 
prove that it is but the tool of the privileged in 
the British Kingdom. 





So far as its spiritual pretensions are concerned, 
they are quite as monstrous and every whit as 
ridiculously absurd as those of Rome. Nay, more 
so. It assumes as much, upon much narrower 
grounds. The very pretensions which it pro- 
nounces to be “impudence” when asserted by 
Rome, it unblushingly puts forth in its own right. 
Surely, as a purely ecclesiastical authority, that 
of Rome is far most respectable. Is it not more an- 
cient? more legitimate in its descent? most 
lineal and legal in its universal reign? most au- 
gust and venerable in its traditions? There was 
a time when all Europe conscientiously fell on its 
knees at the nod of the Pope; and that time 
never was, when half of England alone acknow- 
ledged the spiritual authority of the Court of 
Bishops at Oxford or Westminster. So far as its 
authority under “ Divine right” is concerned— 
and under that plea only the Church of England 
bases all its claims to spiritual and temporal pow- 
er—it must be utterly without weight in the es- 
timation of thinking men. I would not have the 
reader conceive that [ value this right of either 
a button. Bat the English Church establish- 
ment, standing on that platform, must not wince 

«when its right to be there is scrutinized. Over- 
powering rebellion to it, and successful treason to 
it, have generated all the other church establish- 
meats known to the miscalled Christian world. 
They are but upstarts and mushrooms, when 
weighed in the balance from which the English 
Church itself deals out justice, or rather wrong, 
to the Dissenters of the United Kingdom. 


Henry VIII, the first ruffian who assumed spir- 
itual power as the head of the Anglican church, 
possessed no more title to the religious veaera- 
tion of men, than did Victoria, a “miss in her 
teens,” when by virtue of the same act of Parlia- 
ment she became, in law, the successor of Peter 
the Fisherman, at least in England. It will be 
recollected, that not long since a pastor in the 
foglish church was arraigned by the bishop, and 
convicted in their sham spiritual courts of schism 
and heresy; and that the present Pope of the 
English church, that venerable, learned, and 
pious ecclesiastic, Victoria Regina, by virtue of 
authority which the law vests in her, as the ulti- 
mite and overruling interpreter of divine truth, 
reversed the courts decision—pronouncing him 
to be entirely worthy of spiritual acceptance—in 
&® word, to be orthodox, “ Orthodoxy,” in its va- 
tious phases in the civilized world, has murdered 
thousands, robbed and persecuted millions, but 
it never did anything more ridiculous than pla- 
cing such power in such hands. How clearly does 
this little piece of history prove that in England 
chureh government is an affair of state ; @ govern- 
ment machine, to be worked for Political ends, 
rather than a link binding man to his Creator ! 
The Pope has at least the plea of Prescription, to 
Justify his assumption of like authority, as well 
as the awe-inspiring advantages of advanced age 
long service in his profession, great learning, 
reputation for practical piety, &c. From the in. 
stitution of his office, century on century ago, 
he has been elected from a regularly ordained 
priesthood, by the unanimous choice of the faith- 
fel, through the election of a Convocation of those 
regarded by far the greater part of Christen- 
dom to be the fathers of the faithful. What sen- 
sible maa does not comprehend that, as an institu- 

tion claiming to have rule over men’s consciences 
and souls, that of the Roman primacy is far 
pm respectable, rational, and “intelligible, than 
w. Primacy of the present Queen of England ? 
® must credit the former for being constituted 





by lineal Apostolic succession, while the latter, 
Victoria’s spiritual authority, comes only out of a 
revolution in the political affairs of her kingdom. 
Victoria’s imposition of hands, which, according 
to the creed, alone inspires any with capacity and 
power to the care of souls, comes but from “The 
Gazette,” the herald’s trumpet, and the act of a 
practically revolutionary Parliament. 

I trust no reader will here translate me to be 
attacking Christianity, in whose great and im- 
portant truths I believe as strongly as though 
willing to mumble creeds night and day. 1 look 
for true Christian liberty and undefiled religion 
for the most part among dissenters, and only 
while they ave dissenters; for I have yet to find 
in the history of a dominant church anywhere, 
facts to prove that, when dominant, it was not 
proud, illiberal, fanatical, and oppressive in its 
dealings with the “rest of mankind” True, pub- 
lic opinion in England and Scotland greatly 
modifies the administration of the power given 
to Episcopacy in the former, and Presbyterian- 
ism in the latter. But the snake is only scotch- 
ed—not killed. The praise they take to them- 
selves for abstaining from the use of their anti- 
quated power under the law, is undeserved; for 
they are restrained by a greater monarch than 
sits on the throne—public opinion. Even yet, 
according to the Athanasian Creed of the Estab- 
lishment, all Unitarians are handed over to the 
devil once a month, with piety only surpassed by 
the ridiculous regularity with which the thing is 
done. Do they not even at this late day drag a 
schismatic before their ecclesiastical courts, and 
punish his contumacy with fine and imprison- 
ment? The Thirty-nine Articles declare, plump- 
ly, that the Queen shall rule “all estates, 
whether they be ecclesiastical or temporal, and 
restrain with the civil sword the stubborn” Why, 
to this hour, the ceremony of the confessional is 
as essentially a part of the system of the Church 
of Eygland, as of that of Rome! Open your 
prayer-book, unbeliever, at the “ Visitation of the 
Sick,’ where you will read—“ Here shall the 
sick person be moved to make a special confes- 
sion of his sins. After which confession, the priest 
shallbsolve him after this sort: By His (Christ’s) 
authority committed to me, I absolve thee from 
all thy sins!” But the Kirk of Scotland, with 
all the admixture of quaint radicalism which has 
so happily crept into its administration of its holy 
office, is no less blasphemous and arrogant in its 
assumption of the power of God alone, than the 
other establishment. Nay, it is even more impu- 
dently papistical; for it unblushingly declares, 
(See chap. 30, sec. 2, of its Confession of Faith.) 
that to its officers the keys of Heaven are commit- 
ted, by virtue whereof they have power respec- 
tively to retain and remit sins, to shut the king- 
dom against the impeniteat, both by word and 
censures ; and to open it to penitent sinners. In 
its 20th chapter, (headed, by way of throwing 
dust in the eyes of the people.) “ Of Christian 
Liberty and Liberty of Conscience,” it maintains 
that the Assembly of right possesses power to 
suppress “erroneous opinions or practices,” by 
calling to its aid “the power of the civil magis- 
trate ;” and its 23d chapter devolves on the civil 
magistrate the duty of suppressing all heresies 
and biasphemies. Its 26th chapter, sec. 6, anath- 
ematizes the Pope with as sweeping assump- 
tion of authority to damn all the world besides, 
as ever the Pope ventured to claim in the most 
blasphemous bull that ever emanated from the 
Vatican. For my part, I like to see the Kirk 
laying iton so “thick.” It says, “ The Pope of 
Rome is that Antichrist, that Man of Sin, that 
Son of Perdition, that exalteth himself in the 
church against Christ, and all that is called God.” 
If this he not a bull of excommunication, then— 
the rose does not smell as sweet by any other 
name. 

But the truth is, in the howl which the Churches 
of England and Scotland are now putting up 
against the effort of Rome to reéstablish its so- 
long-proscribed hierarchy in the British Island, 
it admits the fact that it is frightened at its own 
shadow. Almost every one of the features of the 
Catholic polity against which they rail are faith- 
fully copied in their own systems. They both 
arrogate to themselves the power of the confes- 
sional, however much they may be restrained in 
its exercise by a healthy public opinion. They 
are equally blasphemous in their assumption of 
the power of absolution, and cruel in their claims 
to the right to persecute. While the Church of 
Scotland claims to possess the “ keys of Heaven,” 
that of England demands to be acknowledged as 
the lineal descendant of the Apostles. Verily, 
they see reflected back but their own image when 
looking in the glass of Romanism, Yes, “new 
presbyter, is but priest writ large.” 

It is a glorious thing, indeed, for practical 
Christianity, that Episcopacy in England and 
Romanism have at length grappled each other by 
the throat. I trust neither may let go its hold of 
the other, until nought but the true religious 
principles, which were the basis upon which the 
overgrown political and superstition-generating 
power of both have been reared, may be left of the 
two systems. In America, thank God! neither is 
dangerous to the rights of the People. Both, on 
the contrary, conduce greatly to the temporal and 
spiritual welfare of our people. For that, however, 
we may thank the influence of the axioms on 
which our political liberties are founded, not the 
churches themseives. Neither, indeed no church, 
can be safely trusted with power or wealth, or the 
the ecclesiastical history of the world is but a 
lie. It is to be hoped that the day may never 
come when a church government shall threaten 
the abrogation of civil rights here. But that that 
day may never arrive, | trust that the removal of 
the claws of the two great monsters from the 
throat of the English nation may not only give it 
freer respiration, but that ere either may get 
another such clutch, they may strangle each 
other. We will then he at least safe, as we can- 
not otherwise be, in this age of unrestrained in- 
ternational communication—for now the pulsation 
of the heart of England is transmitted to America 
and India as regularly as that of the heart to the 
extremities of the human being. 

The observers of the Continent have their eyes 
intensely fixed on Germany, where matters wear 
an aspect that bodes commotion. I am not,.how- 
ever, a believer that the Kings will venture to 
play a bout at their old game of war—for they 
have too much to lose, in the aggregate, to indulge 
in that pastime in 1850. They who combined 
against the people in 1840, are not yet sufficiently 
strong to come to blows over the division of the 
spoils, as they well know. Their armies may 
march and counter-march, but no gun will be 
fired—not one. 

Prussia virtually holds Hesse Cassel, while the 
armies (combined) of Bavaria and Austria, sta- 
tioned on the Hessian frontier, have been ordered 
to enter the devoted Electorate—though Prussia 
has declared that her troops shall forcibly resist 
the armed effort of any other Powers to coerce 
the Hessians to submit to the abrogation of their 
Constitution. 

I shall not lumber your columns with details of 
the movement of the forces which Prussia, Aus. 
tria, and Bavaria, have each despatched on this 
errand of interference in the affairs of this little 
Kingdom of some $00,000 souls. In the aggregate, 
however, they amount to full 200,000 men. Hesse 
is but the nominal cause of the difficulty between 
Austria and Prussia —their old rivalry for sn- 
premacy in Germany being at the bottom of the 
affair. 

In France it is now thought that the Emperor 
of Russia has changed his mind concerning the 
propriety of forcing Prussia to resign her preten- 
sions, since England peremptorily refused to be- 
come a party to the coalition between Louis 
Bonaparte and Nicholas, (with Frederick Joseph 
in the back ground.) designed to overawe the 
Cabinet at Berlin into instant submission to the 
dictation of the Czar, which is prompted by noth- 
ing save a desire to partition out Prussia after the 
fashion of the action of the Holy Alliances in 
times past. ’ ; 

Recently, when the sovereigns of Russia, Ba- 
varia, and Austria, were together, Nicholas pub- 
licly disavowed the hostile intentions. towards 
Prussia of late attributed to him. This may 
possibly have been but a stroke of diplomacy ; but 
it certainly has changed the current impression 
of the Liberalists of the continent, as to the pur- 
poses of Russia. Nicholas even abstains from 
carrying out his late threats concerning the Den- 
mark and Holstein difficulty; wherein, laying on 
Prussia the blame for the protraction of that af 
fair, he threatened to send an army to the aid of 
“divine right” in that quarter, that in a single 
battle might restore peace by the annihilation of 


the weaker contestant—his mode of arbitration. 


The attitude of the people of Hesse, doubtless, 


seems greatly to check the violent purpose of 
Nicholas. ‘They remain quiet—as passive as 
lambs— offering no violence whatever to the 
agents of the Elector, though he has (by procla- 
mation) deposed their civil officers one and all. 
The latter, however, under the protection of 











Prussia, continue to discharge their various func- 
tions, as though nonght had occurred out of the 


usnal course of affairs. So they afford no ex- 
cuse for violence towards them. This is to my 
mind proof that the people of the continent begin 
to understand their true policy. They have com- 
menced to demonstrate, each to the thinking 
property-holders (bourgeoise) of the other, that 
they are fit to be free. 

It was want of confidence in this truth, on the 
part of that class of the different European peo- 
ples, which led to the disgraceful finale of the 
revolutions of 1848 and’9, Had those, with some- 
thing to lose by change, then realized that their 
rights of property would have been at least as sa- 


ered under popular as under regal Governments, 


can. It is undeniably true that many existing 
rights of property are founded in gross injustice 
and base robbery. But, as from the creation of 
civilized society to this day, men have every- 
where clung to their property as to their lives, 
the thinking man concedes that they form an 
element in the Governments of the world which 
has sufficient power to assume for itself respect in 
all the changes in which society, everywhere, is 
undergoing. He who builds theories without due 
allowance for the overwhelming influence of this 
element, is an utopian, who cannot draw wisdom 
from the lessons of the past. From the day on 
which Christ commanded his followers to render 
unto Cwsar the things which were his, Cesar 
has, in the main, succeeded in keeping that which 
he called his, amid all the various commotions 
and tribulations to which the world of Europe 
has been subjected. There is no reason to be- 
lieve that he is less able to do so now than here- 
tofore. And, therefore, he who hopes to see ill- 
gotten wealth suddenly, violently, and perma- 
nently snatched from the hands clutching it, will 
be doomed to disappointment. Gradual changes 
in the laws of descent, of debtor and creditor, 
reforms aud retrenchment in government expen- 
ditures, &c, &c., are the remedy for the evils 
which flow from the unequal distribution of prop- 
erty, resulting from the feudal system, which has 
so generally disappeared from the face of Chris- 
tian society. As we have learned the lesson, step 
by step, Europe must come to realize that equal 
justice and. equal rights conduce immeasurably 
more to the happiness of all classes in a State, 
than largesses, exclusive privileges, “protection,” 
and glory. 

[regard the present bearing of the people of 
France, amid the intrigues of those who would 
rule them by the “Grace of God,” and of the 
people of the Electorate of Hesse, under the 
marching and counter-marching of the three great 
armies which stand ready to draw the sword over 
their difficulties, as proof positive that the masses 
of the old world have at length fairly entered 
upon the path which is to conduct them speedily 
to the enjoyment of rights and privileges of citi- 
zenship as perfect as our own; which, however 
imperfect perfectionists may regard them, have 
done most for the human race, and are destined 
still to scatter abroad greater blessings, unless 
those who entertain extreme opinions succeed in 
creating, far and wide, the fear that their doc- 
trines will lead to the destruction of the benefits 
of government, which, as all acknowledge, are 
now enjoyed under the Constitution of the United 
States. 

In France, the quarrel between Louis Napoleon 
and Changarnier is still open. The former com- 
plains as bitterly as ever, that the Commander- 
in-chief is not his “friend,” meaning that he will 
not prostitute his authority to place the aspiring 
monkey on an imperial throne; while the other 
is as calm and as inflexible in his purpose of tak- 
ing neither lot nor part in the President’s in- 
trigues to debauch the army from its allegiance 
to the Constitution, as on the morning on which 
he left the parade ground because the troops 
shouted “vive Empereur!”? The dismissal of 
General Nieumager, second in command in Paris 
to Changarnier, because he issued orders, at a sub- 
sequent review, that the troops should abstain 
from uttering the treasonable cry the President 
desired to hear, turns out to be a promotion to 
higher command in the provinces— Bonaparte not 
having dared to come to an open rupture with the 
Commander-in-chief, whose virtual orders the 
nominally disgraced general was but carrying 
out. * 

The Orleanists and Legitimists are both hug- 
ging themselves in the belief that Changarnier, 
the impassible, is only opposed to the change de- 
sired by the Bonapartists, not to that for which 
each of these factions struggles. On the other 
hand, the Republicans after the fashion of Ca- 
vaignac are under the impression that the Com- 
mander-in-chief is acting in good faith to the 
Constitution and the Republic, being determined 
to permit no change in either, until, according to 
the present fundamental law of France, the na- 
tion, in 1852, shall determine what that chauge 
shall be. 

Changarnier was the bitter, implacable, and 
effective foe to the hydra-headed monster, Com- 
munism, while that had strength to seriously 
threaten the destruction of the liberties of 
France, in a return to “ad la Lanterne” days. It 
was he who 80 recently rendered the absurdities 
and atrocities of Louis Blanc and his co-plotters 
harmless. He used harsh and perhaps illegal 
measures. But the cancer eating at the heart of 
French society required the knife, and that in- 
stantly. When he applied it, reactory Europe 
wrote him down for her own, wholly (as it turns 
out) upon the fact that he thus cured the evil then 
threatening the direst consequences to the Repub- 
lic. Another danger to France having sprung 
up — Louis Napoleon’s intrigues to induce the 
army to proclaim him an Emperor—we find Chan- 
garnier applying a suitable remedy to that disease, 
and perseverirg in his treatment, under the 
frowns of the President and his immediate coun- 
sellors. From the moment of his selection to be 
the internal Governor of Paris, to this day, I have 
been unable to perceive in his conduct the first 
sign of a leaning to either of the factions playing 
for supremacy over the Constitution, as often 
as he has brought his iron will to bear to repress 
dangers threatening the State. I therefore con- 
clude that he is dealing fairly with his trust, and 
hope to find in him the saviour of the liberties of 
the people of France, than whom Paris contains 
no other half so well fitted; for there is less of 
the Frenchman in the composition of his mind 
and character, than in that of any other Gallic 
statesman or distinguished soldier of the age. He 
possesses the energy of the American and the 
steadiness of the Englishman — qualities most 
wanted, evidently, in the conduct of the French 
affairs of the day. Louis Napoleon and his min- 
isters are evidently playing to force bim to re- 
sign; and the prevailing opinion is that they will 
compass that end, only, however, to insure his 
election to the Presidency of the Chamber by the 
united voices of all but the Bonapartists. In his 
handy, the functions of that office will be far more 
effectual for the defence of the liberties of the 
-French, than his present authority, which is le- 
gally subject to the other. Once there, he will 
wield power ten times as effective as that of the 
Presidency. In the handsof old Dupont de l’Eure, 
who has no opinion of his own, it is but a baga- 
telle. But in those of Changarnier it will in- 
stantly become the palladium of the liberties of 
France, if he so wills it. 

Allover the Continent, extensive preparations 
are being made for the exhibition of wares and 
merchandise at the approaching World’s Fair in 
London. Not only America and every State in 
Europe will be fully represented there, but Asia 
and Africa will have their due share of fabrics 
and products, to be compared with those of their 
more advanced rivals. This festival, which will 
bring together hundreds of thousands of the 
most intelligent and enterprising of all civilized 
nations of the earth, cannot fail to do much for the 
principle of unrestricted commerce ; the talisman 
which is alone to work the abolition of war, if 
imperfect humanity is ever to be permitted to 
reach that stage of improvement. 

By the bye, the political economists of Europe 
draw from the failure of our Congress to rein- 
state either principle of the Tariff of 1842 at its 
last session the conclusion, that the United States 
is fairly embarked on the free trade voyage. 
They estimate that the West will insist on better 
markets for her productions, by offering in return, 
in this country, better markets for those of the 
outside world. A legitimate conclusion, truly. 
One not to be shaken by any efforts to form a co- 
alition between those who want the public money 
for Western improvements and exclusive lar- 
gesses of the public domain, on the one hand, and 
those who want exclusive manufacturing privi- 
leges, on the other. Linerauist. 


ee 


RESULT OF THE ELECTION IN NEW YORK. 


Washington Hunt, who was nominated by the 
Syracuse Convention, and who was proscribed by 
the managers of the famous Cass-Clay-Webster- 
Dickinson-Union-Cotton meeting of New York, 
on account of his avowal of hostility to the Fugi- 
tive Law, is elected over Seymour, Hunker Dem- 
ccrat, who received their sanction and support, 
by a majority of two hundred and seventy. The 
other State candidates clected are Democrats—all 
but one, Barnburners, 

The Congressional delegation stands : 

Radical Democrats 12 | Radical Whigs 12 
Casa . 5 | “ National” “ 5 





17 17 

In other words, 24 opponents of the Compro- 
mise policy, and 10 supporters. 

The Whigs have an overwhelming majority in 
the Legislature—62 Whigs, 44 Democrats, 2 In 
dependent—and the “ Nationals” are said to be 
so scarce that even by uniting with the Demo- 
crats they can do nothing. 

Dog Strory.—A shepherd once, to prove the 

uickness of his dog, who was lying before the 
fire in the house where we were talking, said to 
me, in the middle of a sentence concerning some- 
thing else—“ I’m thinking, sir, the cow is in the 
potatoes.” Though he purposely laid no stress 
on these words, and spoke in a quiet, unconcerned 
tone of voice, the dog, who appeared to be asleep, 
immediately jamped up, and leaped through the 
open window, and scrambled up the turf roof of 
the house, from which he gould see the potato 
field, He then (not seeing the cow there) ran 
and looked into the barn where she was, and, 








all Europe (save Russia) would now be republi- 


finding that all was right, came back into the 





house. After a short time, the shepherd said the 
same words again, and the dog rapeated his look- 
out; but, on the false alarm being a third time 
given, thedog got up, and, wegging his tail, looked 
his master in the face with so comical an expres- 
sion of interrogation, that we could not help 
laughing aloud at him; on which, with ao slight 
growl, he laid himself down in hig own warm 
corner. 


—_s 


NASHVILLE CONVENTION, 


The Nashville Convention met on Monday, the 
11th instant. Mr. McDonald of Georgia had 
the chair, and opened the Convention with a Dis- 
union speech. About fifty or sixty delegates 
were in attendance, from some half dozen States, 

Up to last Saturday nothing was decided upon. 
Many sets of resolutions had been submitted, and 
and many speeches delivered. Langdon Cheves 
of South Carolina moved the following resol: . 
tion : 

Resolved, That asecession by the joint action of 
the slaveholding States, is the only efficient rem- 
edy for the aggravated wrongs which they now 
endure, and the enormous events which threaten 
them, in the future, from the usurped and now 
unrestricted power of the Federal Government. 

He followed this up with a speech plethoric 
with blood and slaughter. Disunion and a South- 
ern Confederacy were his themes. “We can 
scatter,” said he, “our enemies like autumnal 
leaves. California will become a slave State, and 
we will form the most splendid empire on which 
the sun ever shone. Submit! The sound cur- 
dles the blood, and may God unite us!” 

This aged Sempronius did not find many fol- 
lowers. Counsels of moderation fell from the 
lips of others. General Pillow was for the Union, 
and Mr. Donelson thought it best to acquiesce 
in the late “ Adjustment.” From the following 
telegraphic despatch, it would seem that a com- 
mittee had reported in favor of Disunion : 

Nasnvitxe, Nov. 17. 

During Saturday the proceedings Were mostly 
confined to the discussion with regard to the 
adoption of the committee’s report. 

Gen. Pillow opposed the report. He thought 
that, great as were Northern grievances, he did 
not and could not justify such measures as were 
reported by the committee ; nor could he subscribe 
to the resolutions offered by the delegation from 
Alabama, He wanted an explicit qualification 
on the subject, to know precisely whether the 
Convention was for Union or Disunion. In this 
point must it be resolved. While this discussion 
was progressing, the Convention adjourned until 
Monday. 

Monday, the Convention again met, closed 
its deliberations, and adjourned sine die, with- 
out any provision for reassembling. The sum 
and substance of its doings may be gathered from 
the following telegraphic despatch received by the 
editors of the Southern Press: 

Nasnvitie, November 18, 1850. 

The Convention adjourned to-day after adopt- 
ing a preamble, the same as offered by Governor 
Clay of Alabama, and resolutions framed from 
those of Mississippi. They affirm the right of 
secession, denounce the acts of Congress as un- 
jast, and recommend the General Congress of the 
Southern States to maintain the rights of the 
South, and, if possible, to preserve the Union. 
No time for reassembling designated. 

We do hope that the fears of our neighbor of 
the Union will be somewhat allayed by this “ most 
lame and impotent conclusion.” 

“ Three wise men of Gotham 
Went to sea in a bowl ; 

And if the bowl had been stronger, 
My song had been longer.’’ 


LETTERS FROM NEW YORK. 


Music—Newspapers, &c, 





Sarurnay, November 16, 1850. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

Our journals continue to print the most extray- 
agant eulogies of Jenny Lind. It is provoking 
with what quiet superciliousness the critics pass 
to the conclusion, that out of that Swedish chest 
and throat there exists no vocal melody worth 
mentioning. How painfully exercised they seem 
in finding phrases to tell the charms of their idol ! 
How learnedly and twistifiedly they talk! Ah, 
Jenny! your own beautiful and limpid soul, in 
which all things doubtless reflect their true pro- 
portions, must be not a little nauseated, if you see 
what these men write about you. The comment- 
ators on the Bible, to say nothing of those on 
Shakspeare, are a mere pinch to them, at finding 
in you what you never dreamed of yourself. How 
can one have the true artist ear, say they, and not 
thrill with pleasure at those cavatinas and arias ? 
What in the range of music can be compared 
with them? 

One day as Socrates, with his ugly face, his 
simple air, and his demon, was standing in the 
public place at Athens, two citizens, who had been 
edified at the temple of Mercury, came by. How 
can that rascal, said one to the other, imagine 
himself to have religion, when he neither sacri- 
fices sheep nor goats ? 

I advise each and every young person early to 
commence the study of music, and persevere in 
its practice and enjoyment all their days. I ad- 
vise everybody to go once or twice in his or her 
life to hear Jenny Lind, and to a grand opera. _I 
also advise them to remember the following bits of 
philosophy : 

Music, in the legitimate sense of that term, 
exists independently of technical music, as much 
as language exists independently of grammar—or, 
perhaps I might say, just as poetry exists inde- 
pendently of rhyme. The science of music, with 
all its rules and conventionalisms, may at times 
be almost disgusting to the purest and highest 
appreciation of the surpassingly beautiful reality 
which those rules are the mere shadow of. What 
are called musicians—and great ones, too—have 
frequently no music in them. The players who 
play heroes and enthusiasts may be contemptible 
everywhere but on the stage. 

Nor is there any truth at all in the popular no- 
tion about vocalists, that the best ones are they who 
have the most brilliant voices, running up and 
down several octaves, and performing the same 
feats with sound, that leapers and tumblers and 
“India rubber men” perform with their limbs. 
Such voices are curious to hear, certainly. But 
a voice hardly more than ordinary may possess a 
sweetness and music entirely beyond the other, 
It may possess the soul of music, which that other, 
with all its compass and clearness, and its tricks, 
may not. Or, if it do, the development of the 
highest sentiments expressed by music can rarely 
be aided by very remarkable vocal powers— 
though that development can be, and generally is, 
marred by them. They are a mere parade of 
what one might style exceptional voices—and 
can claim admiration only on the principle by 
which the common and vulgar taste admires co- 
lossal statutes, when it would not notice those of 
true and natural proportions, however exquisite 
the work should be. Now, colossal statutes of 
the human form, though fine the details of the 
work, can never be truly admirable, for they 
start on an unnatural and false idea from the first. 

As to this ornamental vocalization that puts 
frantic so many white-gloved hands now-a-days, 
it only becomes agreeable after the same process 
that is required to make the highest seasoned 
turtle soup, and other elaborately prepared and 
intensely spiced dishes, become agreeable. N ever- 
theless, let those who will eat turile soups and 
spiced dishes. And to those who fancy the ecstag 
of trills and shakes, and other vocal gymnastics 


let there be the like freedom. But if there stay 7. 
here and there, any simple man, with 9 hearty. 
appetite both for dinner and music, let him ajgy 
say, if his judgment impels him, that he does not 
think spiced dishes the truest aliment, NOY Alay 
ing strokes of the voice the truest music. rm 
For it is a truth, great and beautiful, that Gog 

bestows none of the highest order of gifts nq) 
blessings with a rare hand, or to special favorgeg ¢ 
On the contrary, talents of gold, and endowm 
of silver, are possessed by every human bei 

he did but know it. Their development is o 
and their field always a-waiting. They iny, 
pleasures pure as the summer sky, warm as 
sunshine—besides being as universal and at a 
the same price. What an almost inconceivs 
ninny is man! He turns from feasts where; 
gels might become drunk with, the joy and 
ty—heturns with complacent fondness to gas- 
and French frocks. No nightmare of his d 
can ever equal the nightmare of his life. 
runs by a thousand superb masterpieces o: 
living form, of whom one arm and hand s 
more exquisite cunning and proportion than 
the marble that ever sculptor chiseled—whither 













He runs to be enraptured with some smaller or | 














larger morsel of well-smoothed dead stone. He 
tires in an hour by the side of the eternity- 
reminding sea, or among the kingly forests or 
imperial hills; but days are too narrow for his 
delight at the painted landscape which he hangs 
on his parlor wall. He amuses his children with 
tales of Gog and and Magog, while the sage acme 
of his own desire is the show of Wealth and 
Fashion. 

An evening journal of the highest character 
demands that I should specify the newspapers 
which can be bought. I wish all questions were 
susceptible of such an easy answer, The answer 
is—omnes, or all!* All can be bought, if you make 
the price high enough. The means are various. 
None but the greenest bungler will suppose that 
one is to call upon the editors of the Evening 
Post or Tribune, and put fifty-dollar bills into 
their hands, in the same matter-of-fact way that 
you buy your winter’s coal, I don’t believe that 
mere money would swerve the men I have just 
named one inch froma course they determined 
on, and considered right, in morals or politics. 
The Herald, however, the Sun—all the Sanday 
papers, artd a large majority of the rest, weeklies 
and dailies, are by no means difficult to be “ had.” 
Nor need there be any superfluous delicacy or 
beating round the bush. Show them the cash at 
once, and tell them what you want. 

If any one is to be admired for this, it is the 
Herald. That print boldly and plumply puts up 
its favors to the highest bidder. Positively no 
“ puff” appears in its columns until paid for. It 
has a job printing concern, and the papeg lauds 
only those public amusements which give it their 
bills and other work to do. So much for so much, 
is the rule; and all that daily talk about its inde- 
pendence and devotion to the public interest is 
simply “camphene.”” The course it has for a 
year or so pursued upon the questions at issue 
between the Slaveocracy and the rest of the 
American people, is paid for, just as it pays its 
lawyers in libel suits. And a man (such was,in 
the bargain) was sent on from Washington to 
manage that department, and now manages it. 
That accounts for the prosy commonplaces, and 
lethargy of style, which mark most of the Herald 
editorials on these stirring and mighty questions; 
for Bennett himself is one of the wittiest and 
most polished writers of the time. You can in- 
variably tell when his finger is in anything, by 
the sparkle, keenuess, and champagry twang that 
follows. 

What | have said about our newspapers, I mean 
to be understood literally. Newspapers arethings 
of paper, and type, and ink, and presses—material 
substances, purchasable by money, in more ways 
than one. Not but God has vouchsafed to the 
world a certain sort of men whose organization and 
development make those usual solvents, Weath, 
Rank, Popular Applause, or even the dread of 
Poverty, Disgrace, and Death, useless and power- 
less to move them or silence them. And it is 
sublime when we see how often this sort of men 
act as the leaven that at last leaveneth the whole 
lump. Well, a few of these characters stray into 
the editorial profession. Leggett was one of them. 
Whom shall I mention after him ? 

Those magnificent creatures, of course, you 
cannot buy for any sum of money that could pos- 
sibly be named. But it would be easy to name 
the sum that, if there were any object to be gain- 
ed, would, to use a military phrase, spike their 
battery ; and, at least, compel them to build a new 
one. PauMANOK. 





*Our lively correspondent must not be too sweeping. 


The exceptions he subsequently makes are well made.—Ed. 
ri. 
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FROM OUR CINCINNATI CORRESPONDENT. 


Father Mathew and the Temperance Canse—Jenny 
Lind in Cincinnati—Census Returns—Ohio Elec- 
lion, 





Cincinnati, November 14, 1850. 
To the Editor of the National Eva: 

The expected and much-desired visit of Father 
Mathew to our city has been postponed until 
next spring. A letter was received from him a 
week or two since, by Bishop Purcell, stating that 
the condition of his health would compel him to 
leave St. Louis immediately for a Southern cli- 
mate. We have learned since that he has gone 
to Florida, intending to spend the winter there. 
He expresses the most profound regret that he 
cannot visit at this time the “Queen City of the 
West,” to which he was invited by the Bishop, as 
his guest, on his first arrival in this country. 

It is a matter of general regret that Father 
Mathew could not make his visit among us this 
fall. His influence might have been exerted most 
beneficially in behalf of the cause, which never 
needed a revival more than at this time. Our 
City Council, after discussing the subject at sev- 
eral of its sessions, declined appointing a commit- 
tee to welcome and escort the Rev. Father to the 
city. This was all consistent enough with their 
past proceedings. After recently licensing one 
hundred coffce-houses at a single sitting, and replen- 
ishing the treasury for a year past, without re- 
serve or stint, from the traffic in liquor, it would 
have been the height of inconsistency to have pre- 
tended any sympathy with the Apostle or his be- 
nevolent movements. It could not, however, have 
been worse than the invitation of the proprietors 
of the Burnet House to the Rev. Father, to be- 
come their guest on his arrival here —an estab- 
lishment in which more intoxicating liquors are 
drunk daily than at any other place in the city, 
and which has in store a stock of wines and bran- 
dies amply sufficient to set up a wholesale dealer! 
The incongruity and inconsistency of the position 
of both parties would have been too palpable not 
to strike the most careless observer. 

An effort which promises success has been com- 
menced in the city, to give a new impulse to the 
Temperance Reform. The Washingtonian move- 
ment in 1841 and 1842 superseded for a time the 
old Temperance Societies, and this again was 
supplanted by the various orders of the Sons of 
Temperance, both of which had features objec- 
tionable to many of the earliest and best friends 
of the cause. With all their faults, it cannot be 
denied that much good has resulted from each of 
these organizations; but they have had their day, 
at least in this section of the country, where the 
Divisions of the “Sons” remaining have littie 
more than a nominal existence. They have cer- 
tamly proved insufficient for the open, out-of- 
door, aggressive movement, which the times de- 
mand. By common consent, we are falling back 
upon the good old-fashioned mode of Temperance 
operation, which, in the opinion of many, ought 
never to have been abandoned. A society has 
been formed, called the “ Queen City Temperance 
Society,” with eflicient officers, a plan of operations 
for keeping up public meetings, employing a city 
missionary, publishing statistics and appeals, 
building a Temperance Hall, and making vigor- 
ous efforts to push forward the reform. A meeting 
a few evenings since, to perfect these plans, was 
well attended and enthusiastic, and we have rea- 
son to hope that, relying upon argument, persua- 
sion, and appeals to the intelligence of men and 
their consciences, a steady impulse will be given to 
the cause, more permanent in its effects than any 
interest or excitement, produced by the novelties 
and clap-traps which have too often been resorted 
to to sustain this noble enterprise. 

It is known that Jenny Lind will certainly visit 
us the approaching winter. The same plan will 
be adopted which has been pursued in the Enst- 
ern cities —that is, the man who has the most 
money to spend for notoriety will have an oppor- 
tunity to buy the first ticket, and as many more 
as he pleases, at auction, and thus get his name 
into every paper in the Union. There can be 
little doubt that Barnum will find it to his advan- 
tage to come here. Almost everything in the way 
of concerts and vocalism succeeds among us, espe- 
cially in the winter season, when we have a con- 
stant succession of entertainments of this kind 
which have been well patronized, from the Hutch- 
insons down to the negro minstrels. 

The census returns come in slowly — a city or 
town here and there, or a county, being reported 
as completed. The increase of some of the West- 
ern towns in population in the last ten years will 


be astonishing to many of our Eastern friends. 
Take for instance— 3 


1840. 1850. 
Milwaukie, Wis. - 1,712 20,035 
Quincy, Il - - 2,319 9,049 
Buffalo, N. Y.- - 18,213 43,266 
Erie, Pa. - = 38,412 12,805 


The returns for the last ten years show a most 
remarkable race between the three cities in Ohio 
next in population to Cincinnati, The compara, 
tive progress of these places may be seen by the 


















following table: 


1840. 1846. 1850, 
Columbus 6,048 10,616 17,656 
Cleveland 6,071 10,135 17,600 
Dayton 6,067 10,192 13,1046 


Columbus owes its importance to its position gg 
the State capital, to the State institytions located 
there, and the building of the new State-House 
now in progress, which, when finished, will be the 
largest edifice of the kind in the Union. Cleve- 
land, owing to its situation on the Lake, and its 
being the terminus of the railroads now construct- 


ing from Pittsburg and Cincinnati, myst eventu- 
ally shoot ahead of its competitors. io City, 
adjoining Cleveland, shows a population of 4,253, 


which should be taken into consideration in esti- 





mating the future growth of the place. 


It is not until the official returns of our elec- 
tions are published that we can learn anything 
definitely as to the real amount of the Free Soil 
vote. The whole vote in Ohio for Edward Smith, 
the Free Soil candidate for Governor, was 13,826, 
which is more than could have been reasonably 
expected. The first nominee declined, and at a 
late day Smith was nominated, but the intelli- 
gence not generally spread, nor any exertions 
made to bring out our vote except on the Reserve. 

The complete returns show the vote for Gov- 
ernor to have been— 





Reuben Woods (Democrat) - 133,092 
William Johnston (Whig) - 121,095 
Edward Smith (Free Soil) - 13,826 

268,013 


This is less by thirty thousand votes than the 

number cast for Governor in 1848, It will be 

seen that Wood falis short 1,830 votes of a major- 

ity of the popular vote, and that the Democratic 

and Free Soil vote together makes a majority of 

25,823 over the Whig vote cast for Johnston. 
Yours, 
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From the New York Evening Post. 


COL. BENTON’S SPEECH AT ST. LOUIS. 


We have by telegraph the following synopsis 
of the speech which Senator Benton pronounced 
before the Democracy of St. Louis on Saturday, 
the 5th instant. We expectto publish the speech 
entire in the Evening Post on Wednesday next, 
or earlier : 

Colonel Benton commenced by stating that he 
left Missouri just previous to the commencement 
of the last session of Congress, under a pledge to 
renew in the Senate the discussion of the nullifi- 
cation resolutions of the last General Assembly. 
He had never redeemed that pledge, and the time 
had now come for him to tell the reason why he 
had not done so. The reason was, that he found 
the Hon. John C. Calhoun sinking into his grave, 
and he (Mr. B) had no heart to raise’a contro- 
versy with a dying man, and after his death he 
would not attack him. He suffered the time to 
pass without opening the discussion, and soon 
there was no occasion for it. 

The object in view had been accomplished in a 
manner more agreeable to him. Mr. Benton 
stated that the object of opening the discussion in 
Missouri was to wake up the people of the United 
States toa scheme for the dissolution of the Union, 
got up in the United States Senate; and the la- 
bor of carrying on the discussion had been taken 
off his hands by the disunionists themselves, who 
avowed their intention on the floor of Congress. 
This incredulity in the disunion scheme then 
vanished, for he then knew that the people would 
take care of the Union themselves. He said that 
Messrs. Taylor, Clay, and Benton started, stand- 
ing upon the platform of common sense, reason, 
and justice, viz: that every measure should reat 
upon its own merits. General Taylor kept the 
track till he died, aud left him (Colonel Benton) 
toend the race. Mr. Clay bolted—an operation 
easy to him, for he had served an apprenticeship 
to the business of changing. He must have all 
bills bundled together into what was called the 
Compromise bill . 

Mr. Benton then alluded to the struggle, and 
final separation of the bills, and their passage sep- 
arately. The long session was wholly caused by 
Mr. Clay’s changing ground on a vital point— 
the separation or conglomerate consolidation of 
the different measures. Mr. B. then reviewed 
the proceedings of Congress on the slavery ques- 
tion. The loss of the public funds, consequent 
upon the protracted discussion, he attributed to 
the Omnibus. The session opened violently— 
disunion speeches were made, and many Southern 
members, who were under the influence of dis- 
unionists, were deluded into the belief that the 
North had determined to abolish slavery. The 
daily speeches, votes of, and intercourse with 
Northern members, created a different feeling, 
and quieted the Southern members; and all good 
citizens would likewise be quieted, if they could 
go to Congress, and meet Northern members, face 
to face. 

The exposition of the Mexican laws showed 
Northern men that the Wilmot Proviso was un- 
necessary—therefore they abandoned it. Again, 
mounting the Omnibus, he gave his reasons for 
voting for and against its measures, when sepa- 
rately presented; also the action of the most 
prominent members of Congress. He gave to 
Southern Senators the entire credit for saving 
California. They wanted her divided, wanted 
her defeated, but would not sell their votes to the 
Omnibus for that purpose. If they had so voted, 
California would have been sacrificed, from the 
calamities that would have followed. We were 
saved by the high honor of Southern Senators, 
and to them let the honor be ascribed, not to him 
who would have bought their vote, and sold the 
larger portion of the State. (This part of his 
speech was devoted to Mr. Clay ) 

Col. Benton then alluded to the meeting at St. 
Louis, to celebrate the passage of the peace meas- 
ures, which not only bestowed praise but censure. 
He did not allude to himself. for that came, of 
course, from the opposition Whigs and Nullifiers ; 
but they censured General Taylor, by implication, 
in the resolution which applauded Fillmore and 
his Cabinet for giving their influence to support 
the Omnibus. “Colonel Benton felt it a duty to 
defend General Taylor; he was just and kind to 
him and his, by appointing Colonel Fremont to 
a high and responsible office. [Colonel Benton as 
much as said he disapproved of that court martial. | 
He also did General Taylor iustice on another 
point. He believed General Taylor sincere in his 
declaration that he would not remove from office 
for opinion’s sake; and whenever a case was 
brought fairly before him, he acted upon that dec- 
laration. Such removals, doubtless, were made; 
but he must have acted from information, and was 
liable to be misled. Colonel Benton cited as 
proof, the case of Dr. Heap, Consul at Tunis, and 
re-asserted that Gen Taylor refused to make 
removals on political grounds; and that’s what 
American Presidents ought to do. Mr. B. then 
alluded to his absence from the Senate during 
the passage of the bill, and gave his reasons for 
not voting. He believed'the bill to be injudicious, 
but was willing for his friends to try it. He 
voted with them, to make it suitable to them. 
There was no constitutional objection to it, and 
he did not wish any drawback from his opinion. 
Yet silly attacks had been made upon him for 
missing one vote, by those who were so indifferent 
to other bills that they missed nearly every vote. 

Colonel Benton then reviewed the rise and 
progress of Nallification in Missouri—commen- 
cing as far back as 1832—under the head of “ Plots 
one, two, and three” The latter is the present, 
and most bold and dangerous of the three—its ob- 
ject is the separation of the North from the South. 
Under the pretence of Northern aggression, he 
himself was the object of attack. He appealed to 
the People to appear and decide at the August 
election, against the nullifiers. Though nomi- 
nally counting thirty odd representatives, there 
is little more than one-third that number in favor 
of nullification and secession, as remedies for po- 
litical evils. The rest are Union Democrats, who 
are deceived, and will come right of themselves. 
Of the thirty odd nominally elected—he made 
the declaration without fear of contradiction, for 
he had examined the case of Jefferson City, and 
in every case where an anti-Benton man was 
elected, it was done by combination votes, under 
a pledge to go with the majority of the Democ- 
racy. Further—there was not a county ia the 
State, where an anti-Benton candidate can now 
be elected on an anti-Benton Democratic ticket. 
He stated that his six months’ speaking in Mis- 
souri had stirred up the People of the Union, and 
prevented a separation of theStates. It had also 
prevented Missouri from sending delegates to the 
Nashville Convention. He was very severe on 
the anti-Benton party. He thought their course 
was characterized by hatred to a man—diabolical 
and infernal—and neither Whigs nor Democrats 
should affiliate with them. There were twelve in 
the last Assembly opposed to him, and about the 
same number in this. Most of the others are in 
banks, on benches, and in nullification caucuses. 
There are few besides; and between them and 
him, now and forever, are high walls and deep 
ditches——no fellowship, communion, or compro- 
mise. This is the watchword of the anti-Benton 
men. Now, they will compromise upon any man 
but Benton. That is, having failed to destroy 
him, they will buy him, and give him all the offi- 
ces in Missouri as purchase-money. The devil 
was a compromiser—he offered to compromise 
with Christ, by offering him all the land in the 
world—although the devil did not own one foot 
of it. So it is with the anti-Bentonians—they 
do not own one office in Missouri—yet they offer 
all. He again alluded to the Union meeting in 
St. Louis, brought in Mr. Clay, and handled all 
without gloves. He concluded his speech by a 
reference to the various bills that had already 
been passed, and would hereafter be presented to 
Sener for the advancement of Western inter- 
es 





_ A. Saton’s Inza or Goop Meat.— Warburton, 
in his account of his voyage up the Nile, gives an 
amusing instance of the singular opinions held by 
sailors. He says: “On arriying at Kench, we 
a wd ae 7 consisting of an old ram, 
a . A 
Mag nee . younger mutton, because it 


is The Boston merchante are famed for their enterprise 
and shrewdness ; but, among them all, we know of no one 
who deserves greater praise than GEORGE W. SIM- 
MONS, the proprietor of the famous OAK HALL. By 
his liberal advertising and small-profit system, he has built 
up the largest Clothing Establishment in the country. 














i FOWLERS § WELLS, Phrenologists and Pub» 
lishers, Clinton Hall, 13) Nassau street, New York. Office 











DOMESTIC MARKETS. 


New Yorx, November 18, 1850. 

Flour market active at $4.68 a $4.75 for com- 
— beng Aye 9 Southern, $4.94 a $5.0614. 

e, $5 AS51214 R , $3. 
meal, $3121, a $316" ye flour, $3.44. Corn 

Wheat steady. Genesee, at $1.20. Michigan 
white at $1.15; red at $104 a$105, Oats. 43 a 
45 cents. Rye, 85 a 86 cents. Corn quiet ‘at 71 
cents for old yellow. 

Provisions steady. Pork at $11.62 for mess 
and $8 62 for prime. Lard at 73 a 1% cents : 
generally held at Scents. Bacon firm—sides, 614 
a 6°¢ cents; shoulders, 514 cents; hams, 714 10 
97% cents per pound. Tallow firm. i 








. Pamavenrnia, November 18, 1850. 

Flour is in fair demand at $1.94 a $5 for com- 
mon standard brands ; extra brands, $5.50 a $5.86 
Rye flour scarce and in request at $3.50. Corn 
meal, $3 a $3.0617. 

Grain in good demand—wheat at $1.06 2 $1.08 
for red, and $1 10 2 $1.16 for white. Cornsteady—— 
old yellow at 67 a 6S cents, and new yellow at 59 
a 60 cents, Southern oats, 36; and Northern, 40 
a42cents. Rye firm at 80 cents per bushel. 

Provisions in good requeat-—mess pork at $12 
cash, and $12 25 on time; prime, $9 a $9.25. Ba- 
con sides, 644 a 65¢ cents; shoulders, 514 a 514 
cents; and hams, 8a 10 cents per pound. Lard 
firm at 8 cents per pound. 

Wool in active demand—common unwashed at 
24 a 25 cents; tub washed, 35 a 36 cents; finer 
grades, 46 a 56 cents per pound, 





3antimore, November 18, 1850. 

Beef Cattle—at prices ranging from ¢2 to $2.75 
per 100 Ibs.on the hoof, equal to $4 a $5.25 net, 
and averaging $250 gross. 

Hogs—at $4.87 a $5 per 100 lbs. The market 
is very brisk. 

Flour and Meal —The flour market dull. How- 
ard Street at $1683/. City Mills nominal at 
$4 683%. 

Grain—Prime old red at $102 a $105: 
ordinary to good, $1 a $102; Pennsylvania red, 
$1.06 a $1.07 for very prime White wheat $1.10 
® $1.15 to $1.18 for all qualities. Sales of old 
white corn at 60 a 62 cents, yellow 63 a 64 cents, 
new white 56 cents, yellow 58 cents. Oats 33a 
38 cents. Rye 75a 76 cents. 

Provisions.—T here isa steady demand. Sales of 
mess pork at $12. Bacon firm; shoulders, 514 ; 
sides, 614 ; and hams 8 a 10 cents per 1b. Lard is 
firm at 734 a 8 cents, in bbls. and kegs. 


tS TO YOUNG MEN, 


Pleasant and profitable employment may be obtained by 
any number of active and intelligent young men. by apply- 
ing to the undersigned. A small cash capital will be neces- 
sary to commence with. Every person engaging in this 
busineas will be secured from the possibility of loss, while 
the prospects for a liberal profit are unsurpassed. For par- 
ticulars, address, post-paid, 








FOWLERS & WELLS, 


Oct. 24—4t 131 Nassau st., New York. 





THE FRIEND OF YOUTH—Vol. II, 1851. 


A MONTHLY NEWSPAPER, 


MRS. MARGARET L. BAILEY, EDITOR. 


The Friend of Youth will be issued om the first of every 
month, in quarto form, 8 pages, on fiue paper, in neat, new 
type, and with tasteful embellishments. 

Our object is to make the paper an attractive com- 
panion for Youth. While we please, we shall also aim to 
form their tastes. In addition to agreeable Stories, Lessons 
on Natural History, Descriptions of Natural Scenery, 
Sketches of Travel, and Notices of New Books for children, 
we shall converse with them, in language adapted to their 
comprehension, about the important events of the present 
era. We know this is not usually done in such publications, 
but we think we do not mistake the taste or capacity of 
young people, when we suppose them to feel some interest 
in the world they live in, beyond the nursery, the school- 
room, and the play-ground. it shall also be our care to in- 
terest them on all great subjects connected with the well- 
being of mankind. Freedom, Peace, and Temperance, shall 
receive our earnest advocacy. Teaching our readers to 
sympathize with the oppressed, and weep with the suffer- 
ing, we hope to awaken in them a generous abhorrence of all 
wrong, and an earnest love and reverence for all that is just 
and pure; and, while thus incu!cating the lessons of love to 
man, we cannot forget the supreme obligations dne to the 
great Father and Benefactor of all. 

To secure variety of entertaiiment, we have engaged, as 
regular contributors to our co’umns, several well-known and 
distinguished writers, peculiarly qualified to minieter to the 
wants of Youth. 

The first number of the 2d volume will be issued on the 
first of November, ensuing. 

The terms are—fifty cents a year for a single copy; 
five copies for two dollars; or, every person forwarding us 
four names, with two dollars, shall be entitled to one copy 
gratis. 

It is desirable that the names of subscribers be sent in 
with as little delay as possible. All communications must 
be addressed to— 

MRS. M. L. BAILEY, Washington, D. C. 

Wushington, D. C., October 15, 1850. 


P.S. Postmasters are entitled to ten cents on every 
new subscriber they may forward—a small compensation for 
their trouble, but as large as the price of our paper will ad- 
mit. Weare always indebted to their courtesy, and hope 
to be laid under still greater obligations. M. L. B. 





LITTELL’S LIVING AGE, 
Ces OF No. 341.— Price, tweiveand a haf 
cents. 

1. Horave and Tasso.— Edinburgh Review. 

2. The Queen of Spades —Chambers’s Papers. 

3. Amours of Dean Swift.— The Times. 

4. Harriet Martineau and Mesmerism.—Kustern Coun- 
ties Herald. 

5 Deborah’s Diary—Concinded.—Sharpe’s Magazine. 
6. The Grace of Locke.—A/heneum. 
7. Ticknor’s Spanish Literature.— The Times. 


POETRY. 
The Br-ken Crucible. ‘The Gold King. The Grass With- 
ereth. The Death of Infants. 
SHORT ARTICLES, 


‘s omit Doctors. Governor John Jay. Peace Society. A 
Fork. 
Notices of New Books. 





WASHINGTON, December 27,1845. 

Ofallthe Periodical Journals devoted to literature and 
science, which abound in Europe and in this country, thia 
has appeared to me to be the mostuseful. It contains in- 
deed the exposition only of the current literature of the 
English language; but this, by its immense extent and 
comprehension, includes & portraiture of the human mind in 
the utmostexpansiunof the presentage. 


J.Q. ADAMS, 
Published weekly at six dollars a year, by 
E. LITTEL!L & CO., 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield streets, Boston, 


f¢f For sale by JOSEPH SHILLINGTON, corner of 
Four-and-a-halfstreet and Pennsylvania avenue, Washing- 
ton. 


TO PERSONS OUT OF EMPLOYMENT. 
New Pictorial Works, Just Published by R. 
Sears, and for sale at No. 128 Nassau Street, 
New York. 


A MERICAN GIFT BOOKS FOR 1851 —Agents are 
wanted to circulate the following new and useful 
ee Price, $2.50 per volume :) a new and com- 
ete 
’ Pictorial History of China and India: 

With a Descriptive Account of those Conntries and their 
Inhabitants, from the earliest period of authentic history to 
the present time. In which the Editor has treated, not only 
o: the Historical Events but also of the Manners, Customs, 
Religion, Literature, and Domestic Habits of the People of 
those immense Empires. 

The Embellishments are about two hundred, and of the 
first order, illustrating whatever is peculiar to the inhabit- 
ants, regarding their Drees, Domestic Occupations, their 
mode of Agriculture, Commercial Pursuits, Arts, &e. They 
— — and each one has been made expressly for the 

ork. 

The volume forms a large octavo, confaining between five 
and six hundred pages, printed in the best style, and on 
good substantial white paper. It is furnished to Agents, 
handsomely bovnd in muslin gilt or leather, as the purchas- 
er may prefer, at a very liberal discount, when quantities 
of not less than twenty copies are ordered at one time. 


Thrilling Incidents of the Wars of the United 
States; 
Comprising the most striking and remarkable events of the 
Revolution, the French War, the Tripolitan War, the In- 
dian War,the Second War with Great Britain, and the 
Mexican War; with THRKE HUNDRED ENGRAV- 
3S! 
Six hundred pages Octavo; Retail Price, 
volume. 
OF Orders respectfully solicited. 
Sears's Family Pictorial Publications 
Are decidedly the best books that Agents can possibly em- 
ploy their time in supplying to the people of the United 
States. They are valnable for reference, and should be 
possessed by every family in this great Republic. There 
is not a city or town in these United States, even thore of 
small importance, but contains many citizens to whom these 
works are indispensable. They are adapted to the literary 
wan's of the Christian, the Patriot, the Statesman, and 
the Domestic Circle—got up in a superior style of art and 
workmanship ; andare not only books that will sell, but such 
as an Agent of good principles will feel free to recommend, 
and’ willing to see the purchaser again, after they haye 


been bought, 
OUR PLAN, 


The Plan the Publisher has so sneeessfully carried ont 
for several years, in the obtaining responsible men as 
Agents, who are well known in their own Counties, Towns, 
and Villages, and have time and disposition to circulate good 
and instructive books among their neighbors and friends. 
Any person wishing to embark in the enterprise will risk 
little by sending to the Pablisher $23 or $50, for which he 
will receive an assortment as he may direct, at the whole- 
sale Cash Prices. . 

o¢> Enterprising and active men of respectability and 
good address would do wéll to engage in the sale of the 
above volumes ; and all Postmasters, Clergymen, Book Ped- 
lers, and Newspaper Agents, are respectfully requested to 
act as our Agents. A handsome remuneration allowed to 
all who engage in their sale. For; articulars, address, post- 


a ROBER'T SEARS, 128 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


To the Pwdlishers of Newspapers Throughout the 
United States. 

jing this advertisement entire, well dis- 

A <p prey vitbout any alteration or abridgement, 

(neluding this notice,) and giving it one or more inser~ 

tions, shal 

works (subject to their order,) by 


2.50 per 


one of our $2.50 or $3 
receive a copy of any unting Great to the 











of the Water Cure and Phrenological Journals, 


Publisher. 
fflice unless it~ 
oy Ne letter will be taken from the o loon 4. 


a 
Fr. 
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THE NATIONAL ERA. 


x¢r We continue our report of Public Meetings 
at the North, abridging the accounts furnished to 
us, as usual, for the reasons stated in the last 
number.— Ed. Era. 


PUBLIC MEETINGS AT THE NORTH. 


SOMONAUK, ILLINOIS. 
Somonavk, Itx., Nov. 2, 1850. 


To the Editor of the National Era: 

Sir: On the 30th ult. the inhabitants of Somo- 
nauk met, ¢” masse, without distinction of party 
or sex, to give expression to their feelings of in- 
dignation against the late act of Congress—the 
infamous Fugitive Slave Bill. Having gone 
through the preliminaries of organization, and the 
meeting being opened by prayer, the chairman 
appointed a committee of five to draft resolutions. 
After a short absence, they returned with the 
following—there being in them but two slight 
amendments from the original—-all of which were 
most heartily responded to in the affirmative. 

1. Resolved, That the law passed at the recent 
session of Congress for reclaiming fugitives from 
labor is a base violation of the Constitution of 
the United States, a flagrant infringement upon 
the sovereignty of the several States, and is de- 
serving the execration, contempt, and indignation 
of the friends of Iluman Liberty throughout the 
State, the country, and the world, and that we 
feel no moral obligation to obey it. 

2. Resolved, That said law is an utter violation 
of those safeguards of personal liberty, the writ 
of habeas corpus, and the right of trial by jury— 
that the freedom of all persons, without regard to 
color, circumstances, or condition, is placed in 
jeopardy, as they may be hurried of, in a sum- 
mary manner, on the proper affidavit of the veriest 
knave in Christendom. 

3 Resolved, That the authors, aiders, abetters, 
administrators, and defenders of this law, and 
those also from the Northern States who basely 
dodged the question, are traitors to Freedom, ser- 
viles of Slavery, and must stand condemned at 
the bar of an enlightened sentiment. 

3. Resolved, That we pledge ourselves not to 
support any man for office who aided in any way, 
directly or indirectly, the passage of this law, 
nor for any that will not use his voice, vote, and 
infiuence, for its repeal. 4 

9. Resolved, That there is a power behind the 
throne higher than the throne itself—a correct 
public sentiment—and that we will agitate! agi- 
tate!! back petition by petition, till this infamous 
law is repealed. 

10. Resolved, That.a copy of the proceedings of 
this meeting, signed by the Chairman and Secre- 
tary, be forwarded to the editors of the Chicago 
Democrat, Chicago Tribune, Western Citizen, Nation- 
al Era, and Western Recorder, with the request that 
they publish them in their respective papers ; and 
that all papers, North and South, be requested to 
copy the same. 

After the passage of the resolutions, we had 
several short but spirited and stirring speeches. 

S. H. Lay, Chairman. 

T. C. Beverince, Secretary. 











WEST MERIDEN, CONNECTICUT, 


Wesr Menripen, Nov. 6, 1850. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 


Sir: At an adjourned meeting of the citizens of 
Meriden, held November 5, 1850, Levi Yale, Esq, 
was called to the chair, and the meeting was 
opened by prayer by Rev. S. W. S. Dutton, of 
New Haven. 

The following preamble and resolutions were 
introduced by a committee appointed at a previous 
meeting, and adopted, after discussion, with but 
two nays. The following gentlemen expressed 
themselves in favor of the resolutions (only they- 
thought them rather tame) in a manner and with 
a spirit becoming Christiins and freemen, viz: 
Rev. A. A. Stevens of Meriden, Rev. S. W. S. 
Dutton of New Haven, Rev. Mr. Warren of 
Mount Carmel, Rev. Mr. Putnam of Hamden, 
Rev. Geo. W. Perkins of Meriden, Rev. Mr. 
Cotton of North Haven, Dr. Potter ‘and Edwin 
Hubbard of Meriden. Rev. Mr. Hart of Fair 
Haven was opposed to the resolutions; Rev. Mr. 
Chamberlain of Meriden was—God knows where. 

Respectfully, yours, 
E. Turtte, Secretary. 

Levi Yate, President, 

Whereas the Congress of the United States 
did, at its recent session, pass a law making the 
whole North a hunting-ground for fugitive slaves, 
and requiring the aid of every citizen in the ar- 
rest and return of such fugitive slaves to a state 
of bondage terminable only by death— 

And whereas we believe that said law is of 
doubtful constitutionality, inasmuch as it deprives 
men of liberty, without due process of law, and 
without trial by jury, virtually suspends the 
writ of “habeas corpus,” and subjects men to un- 
reasonable seizures— 

And whereas it apparently conflicts with the 
law of God, inasmuch as it forbids us to render 
the common offices of humanity towards those 
who are escaping from bondage— 

And whereas it is contrary to Natural Justice, 
inasmuch as it virtually bribes the officers, and 
refuses to admit the evidence of the fugitive, 
while it outrages our feelings by compelling us to 
behold the revolting spectacle of innocent men 
dragged away to a horrible bondage: Therefore, 

Resolved, That, imperfect as the Constitution is, 
we believe this law to be unconstitutional—that 
the United States courts have no authority to 
delegate to commissioners the power of trying 
cases—that Congress cannot authorize them so to 
do—that this law virtually annihilates the writ 
of habeas corpus, and the right of trial by jury— 
deprives men of liberty, without due process of 
law, and the right of appeal—all which are ex- 
pressly guarantied by the Constitution. 

Resolved, That we consider said law as an out- 
rageous and wicked infringement upon the rights 
of a portion of our fellow-citizens, and that we 
regard it as antagonistic to the principles of Chris- 
tianity, a8 well as to the Constitution of our 
country ; and that, as Christians and patriots, we 
feel bound to suffer its penalties rather than aid 
in its enforcement, and to labor earnestly for its 
early repeal. 





CANANDAIGUA, NEW YORK. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 


A large and enthusiastic meeting of the colored 
citizens of Canandaigua was held at the Court- 
House on the evening of the 31st of October, for 
the purpose of adopting measures in relation to 
their action upon the Fugitive bill. Mr. A.Stew- 
ard was called to the chair, and A. Steward, jun., 
appointed Secretary. 

On motion of Mr. A. W. Johnson, a committee 
of five was appointed as a business committee. 

Mr. Rankin of Ohio addressed the audience in 
the absence of the committee. 

The committee returned and reported the fol- 
lowing resolutions, which were read by the chair- 
man of the committee : 

Whereas a law has recently been passed by the 
American Congress, providing for the recapture 
of fugitive slaves, which doubtless exceeds in 
tyranny and oppression any law that ever dis- 
graced the statute-book of any nation or people, 
whether heathen or Christian: Therefore, 

Resolved, That in all suitable ways we will 
labor to secure a speedy repeal of the said law; 
and until such a repeal shall have been effected, 
we will upon all proper occasions express our 
sympathies for its oppressed subjects. 

Resolved, That we regard this law as unconsti- 
tutional and void: ist, Because it robs a freeman, 
falsely claimed as a fugitive, of his liberty and 
all he holds dear and valuable on earth, without 
the privilege of an appeal, or the benefit of a 
trial by jury. 2d, Because when his liberties have 
been wrested from him in a summary manner, he 
is denied the privilege of that great remedy 
against unlawful imprisonments—the privilege of 
the writ of habeas corpus. 

Resolved, That the first great object of civil 
governments is to protect the rights and liberties 
of its citizens, and secure their persons against 
violent seizures and unlawful arrests ; inasmuch 
as this law not only neglects to perform these sa- 
cred obligations, but expressly subjects freemen 
to these disabilities, inflicts these wrongs, and 
provides no remedy by which they can be re- 
dressed, we regard it as a departure from the 
fundamental principles upon which all rightful 
page are oe among men, and has 
no binding force whatever upon intelligent and 
high-minded freemen. sis . 

Resolved, That we acknowledge the validity of 
no law that makes humanity a crime, and con- 
demns as a felon an American citizen, for obeying 
the Apostolic injunction, to “remember those in 

nds, as bound with them.” 

Mr. H. W. Johnson then rose and addressed 
the meeting in a very able manner, and clearly 
Proving the hag agevrenrigy =! of the Eg Fig 

ery respect. The speech was receiv 
unbounded applause. 

On motion, the proceedings of this meeting 
Were ordered to be published in the National Era, 

On motion, thanks to the sheriff were tendered 





the use of the Court-House. 
A. Stewarp, President. 
A. Srewarp, Jun., Secretary. 
From the {ndiana Stst D tic paper. 


THE INDIANA ANNUAL CONFERENCE AND 
- THE FUGITIVE SLAVE BILL, ~ 

ith but three dissenting voices, this confer. 
sik ciate 


‘That we cordi- 


labors at Jefferson-. 
the Indiana Annual Conference of 


Christian Advocate of October 9, on the Fugitive 

Slave bill, which recently passed both Houses of 

Congress and has been approved by the President. 

The article here spoken of, which is so credit- 

able to the head and heart of President Simpson, 

and to the Methodist church of which he is so 

worthy a representative, we give below, with the 

single remark, that when the religious sentiment 

of the country is arrayed against a measure, its 

doom is sealed beyond redemption. That senti- 

ment has been outraged in the act here spoken of— 

humanity blushes at the deed—and the slumber- 

ing vengeance of a just and righteous God awaits 

its projectors. 

The following are the remarks of President 

Simpson : 

“In noticing the doings of Congress, some two 

weeks since, we but glanced at the provisions of 
the Fugitive Slave bill, not having seen the bill 

in detail. We have now read it, and must record 

our utter astonishment that such a law could have 

passed in any enlightened tribunal. As we have 

heretofore stated, so we repeat, that it is the duty 

of Congressmen to carry out the provisions of the 

Constitution. If a slave escape from bondage, 

and his master captures him, he must have the 

privilege of carrying him back to his place of 
servitude. If any one entices a slave to escape, 

let the laws enforce the appropriate penalty. But 

while these provisions are enforced upon the one 
hand, let the rights of the innocent and the unof- 
fending be also protected. Let no mon be carried 
into bondage till proper proof is afforded before a 
competent tribunal that he is a slave; and in ar- 
resting fugitives, let not the rights of Northern 
freemen be violated. We have /ive specific ob- 
jections to this bill. 

“1, It denies a trial, by jury. A commissioner, 
appointed for that purpose by the United States 
Court, has supreme jurisdiction in the premises. 
On affidavit, made before him by the claimant of 
the slave, he is authorized to give him at once a 
certificate of ownership. The commissioner is 
fobidden, by the law, to receive the testimony of 
the alleged fugitive, and in a few minutes the case 
is decided by this officer created for that purpose. 
If property is in dispute, it is tried by an impar- 
tial jury. If a horse is stolen, there must bea 
trial by jury. But when Auman lilerty, and too 
frequently human life also, are concerned, then the 
right of trial by jury is denied. 

“2. The writ of habeas corpus is refused. That 
right for which our English ancestors struggled 
for hundreds of years, and which they at last 
wrested from unwilling tyrants—that right which 
lies at the basis of personal liberty, and which is 
expressly secured by our Constitution, is, by this 
law, refused. If, in five minutes after a commis- 
sioner decides a man is a slave, and furnishes a 
certificate, there should be presented the most 
unquestionable proof that he was born a freeman, 
nay, more, that not a drop of African blood was 
in his veins, there is no power to interfere. No 
judge, no officer, no citizen, except in utter viola- 
tion of law, dare interfere. A few years since, 
two kidnappers arrested a poor boy in the vicinity 
of Versailles, la. An attempt was mide in that 
county to release him, but the officer refused to 
set the boy at liberty. Just before the Kentucky 
line was reached, a writ of habeas corpus in another 
county was procured by some friends of humanity, 
and on investigation it was clearly proved that 
the boy was born in a free State, of free parents, 
and of mite parents! But he was poor, and he 
was dark-skinned. Under the new law, he would 
have been sold as a slave. But what care office- 
seekers for the poor and the oppressed, provided 
they can purchase office by Southern votes 2 

“3. A direct bribe is offered to the judge. The 

commissioner, who, in his own person, combines 
the offices of judge and jury, is to be paid five dol- 
lars, if he decides that the alleged fugitive is not 
aslave. If he decides that he is a slave, he is to 
be paid ten dollars. A fee or bribe of five dollars 
is thus given to turn the scales. Who would be 
willing to be tried by jurors, each of whom would 
receive ten dollars to condemn, but only five to ac- 
quit? In what civilized land was such a law ever 
before passed ? 
“4. The people are to he taxed to return fugitives. 
If the slave-owner, or kidnapper—as the case may 
be—shall declare by affidavit that he fears the 
rescue of the alleged slave, then the commissioner 
must employ as many men as he judges neces- 
sary, who shall convey the slave to the State 
whence it is alleged that he fled. And the ex- 
pense is to be paid out of the United States 
treasury, thus coming indirectly out of the pock- 
ets of the people. Who will not fear the rescue 
of his slave? Who will not find it convenient to 
let the Government pay his expenses home? Be- 
sides, it will furnish employment for many worthy 
men. Are you, reader, willing to be taxed for 
this purpose ? 

“5. Itcommandsall good citizens to assist in slave- 
catching. The law reads, ‘All good citizens are 
commanded to assist!’ under what penalties we 
are not lawyer enough to know, but, as the pen- 
alty for aiding or secreting a fugitive may be two 
thousand dollars, and siz months’ imprisonment, we 
presume the penalty for not aiding is sufficiently 
heavy. The law authorizes the employment of 
deputy marshals to any amount, who may call 
into requisition the services of every good citizen. 
The minister may be on his way on the holy Sab- 
bath to address an assembled congregation, but, at 
the requisition of a deputy marshal, the temporary 
creature of these ten dollar commissioners, he must 
let his congregation wait, for the law commands 
him to aid in a more glorious enterprise of catch- 
ing a runaway slave, or more likely of aiding in 
kidnapping a freeman. What an indignity to free- 
men! And yet such a yoke have our Senators 
and Representatives in Congress bound upon our 
necks! Well can we understand the terrible aver- 
sion Which they express toward any ‘higher law? 
When French legislators broke through every 
moral restraint, and rushed into unbridled liber- 
tinism, they voted there was xo God !” 





ALQUINA, INDIANA. 


The citizens of Alquina, Fayette county, In- 
diana, and vicinity, held an indignation meeting 
at that place, on the night of the Gih of Novem- 
ber. The meeting was organized by appointing 
Joseph D. Ross, chairman, and Alexander W. 
Lemmon, secretary. 

The meeting was addressed by Messrs. Wood- 
bury, Hull, Darter, Eyestone, Ross, Graham; 
Brannum, J. Darter, and Lemmon, in a spirited 
manner, expressive of the indignant feelings of 
the community at the passage of the Fugitive 
Slave law. The following resolutions were then 
presented by Messrs. Lemmon, Woodbury, and 
Hull, and were adopted by the meeting. 

Resolved, That we view the Fugitive Slave law, 
passed by our recent Congress, as an act of high 
and daring tyranny, founded in injustice, a di- 
rect violation of the law of God, a national odium, 
and an insult of the most infamous and unbear- 
able kind that can be offered to freemen. 

Resolved, That, as good citizens snd supporters 
of the Union, we will, in concert, with our breth- 
ren of the Free States, use all peaceable means 
in our power to procure the repeal of the afore- 
said abominable act, during the sitting of the 
next Congress. 

Resolved, That we will not assist (if called upon) 
in capturing or securing a fugitive slave under 
this act, though the penalty for refusing should 
deprive us of all our possessions, and incarcerate 
us between dungeon walls. 

Resolved, That whilst good citizenship and the 
peace and safety of the country require that we 
should abstain from attempting to put down by 
physical force the authorities that will be brought 
in requisition to execute said law, yet we sol- 
emnly declare that no power on earth shall pre- 
vent us from expressing our hearty disgust of 
the law, and of those who may be engaged direct- 
ly or indirectly in its execution. 7 

Resolved, That we admire and applaud the con- 
sistent and patriotic course of Julian, Fitch 
Harlan, and Robinson, in opposing said bill, an 
that they are entitled to and possess our highest 
esteem. ; 

Resolved, That we detest and repudiate the 
venal conduct of Indianw’s Whited Walls and Po- 
litical Arnolds, Brown, Dunham, Albertson, Gor- 
man, and McGaughey, in voting for this execra- 
ble act ; and that we will henceforth use our in- 
fluence in opposition to them, to insure their de- 
feat in any and all attempts they may ever make 
to obtain any office of profit or trust. 

Resolved, That our representative in the State 
Senate is hereby instructed to vote for the repeal 
of the black laws of this State; and not to vote 
for any man for United States Senator who is not 
pledged to act against Slavery, its extension, the 
repeal of the Fugitive Slave law, and the admission 
of any new slave States. 

Joseru D. Ross, Chairman. 

Avex. W. Lemmon, Secretary. 





MISSION INSTITUTE, ILL. 
Novemser 5, 1850. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

Sr: A meeting of the community was held at 
Mission Institute, last Friday evening, to take into 
consideration the Fugitive Slave bill, and express 
our views in regard to duty in the circumstances. 
On motion, Prof. A. L. Leonard took the chair, 
and S. D. Houston and T. H. Johnson were 
elected secretaries. The gg, Sag opened with 
prayer by Rev. Moges Adams. The audience was 
addressed by various individuals, and the follow- 
ing preamble and resolutions were adopted, the 
‘sixth and seventh being carried by a majority, 
the reat unanimously. 

Whereas unjust and highly oppressive laws 
have recently been enacted, concerning those who, 
(hereciating the God-given and inalienable rights, 
“liberty and the pursuit of happiness,” Lave in- 
4 eommily — rightly released themselves from 

_ And whereas we believe it to be the duty of 


actments, but to meet the trying exigency with a 
decided and faithful expression of Gospel princi- 
ples, and an uncompromising observance of their 
Heavenly morality— 

And whereas the execution of the “Slave Bill” 
will tend to excite mobs and rebellion, and a dis- 
regard for ail law, human and divine—dnd be- 
lieving moral and political power to be successful 
weapons for the extermination of evil—we there- 
fore express our views in the following resolu- 
tions— 

1. Resolved, That. human governments, being 
suffered and ordained by God, implicit obedience 
is our duty,,except to such requirements as con- 
flict with divine and prior obligations. 

2. Resolved, That in all cases it is our duty to 
be subject to the powers that be, submitting with 
meekness to unjust inflictions, committing our- 
selves to Him who says, “vengeance is mine, I 
will repay.” 

3. Resolved, That the Fugitive Slave laws, offer- 
ing, as they do, both inducements and shocking 
facilities for kidnapping freemen, and refusing 
them either jury, appeal, or the possibility of re- 
dress—and being, throughout, such a barefaced 
and wanton outrage upon the most common prin- 
ciples of morality and justice—deserve the high- 
est indignation and unmingled contempt of every 
philanthropist and citizen. 

4, Resolved, That, as no human law can annul 
the authority of God, He still holds us.under ob- 
ligation to feed the hungry and clothe the naked, 
whether they be friends or enemies—and to en- 
tertain strangers, whether black or white—and 
all things, whatsoever we would that men should 
do to us, to do even so to them. 

5. Resolved, That to destroy our fellow-beings, 
in defence of our rights, or those of the slave, 
would be displeasing to the ‘“ Prince of Peace”— 
a violation of his sermon on the mount, (see Mat- 
thew v,) and impolitic in itself—tending to rouse 
the baser passions, and increase hostility, with 
only the prospect, at most, of overpowering, with- 
out converting, the wicked. 

6. Resolved, That the blood of martyrs is the 
most fruitful seed of moral revolutions, and that 
it is better to suffer evil than to do evil; that fines, 
imprisonments, or death, suffered for adhering to 
Christ, will advance his principles; while, by 
trusting in an arm of flesh, far more blood will 
flow, and a much less, if any, moral advantage be 
obtained. 

7. Resolved, That we will do all in our power, 
morally, socially, and politically, to procure the 
repeal of the black laws, and especially the late 
enactments of the United States Congress, until 
they shall be repealed. 

It was moved and carried that the above reso- 
lutions be sent to the National Evra, and other 
papers, for publication. On motion, the meeting 
adjourned. S. D. Houston, 


T. H. Jounson, Secretaries. 


ee es 
For the National Era. 


LIBERTY ODE. 


BY J. C. H. 





Children of a Pilgrim race, 
Would ye win in fame a place, 
° Worthy of your sires who grace 
Freedom’s Fane? 


Rally at your country’s call, 

Gird her with a living wall, 

With her live, or for her fall, 
?Mid the slsin, 


On the highest mountain crag, 

Plant your country’s radiant flag; 

Never falter! never lag! 
Steadfast be! 


Till throughout this glorious land, 

Countless hosts united stand, 

Heart to heart and hand to hand, 
Happy! free! 


Then shall ransomed nations fling 

To the dogs that sceptred thing, 

MEN despise, but slaves call KiNG ; 
Then shall soar, 


Freedom’s bird, with plumage bright, 

Bathed in pure celestial light, 

Scattering foul Oppression’s night, 
Evermore. 


Hamilton, Ohio, February, 1850. 
RESISTANCE. 
Sanpwicu, Mass., November 10, 1850. 


To the Editor of the National Eva: 


As a subscriber to the Ha, I take the liberty 
of replying to some sentiments which were ut- 
tered by you inits columns of the 7th inst., in 
regard to the recent effort which has been made 
in Boston to enforce the odious Fugitive Law 
passed by our late Congress. And, with all due 
respect to yourself, I must beg leave to differ 
from the conclusions which you arrive at, as to 
the manner in which this law should be treated 
by the people of the North. You seem to regard 
it as’“‘a deplorable state of things” when the 
freemen of Massachusetts rise, and with a united 
voice declare that they will not be bound by a 
law which has been enacted in direct violation of 
the Constitution—which sets aside the writ of 
habeas corpus, and the right of trial by jury, 
which the Constitution declares “ where the value 
in controversy exceeds twenty dollars shall be 
preserved” And, I would ask, is not a case 
wherein the right of a man to himself is ques- 
tioned “a controversy which exceeds twenty dol- 
lars?” Shall a law which sets at defiance every 
principle of justice and of right which freemen 
hold dear to them—which commands all good 
citizens to aid and assist in capturing the fleeing 
fugitive, and consigning him back to a hopeless 
bondage, “one hour of which (in the language of 
one of our most distinguished statesman) is worse 
than ages of that which our fathers rose in rebel- 
lion to oppose”—and which imposes 4 fine of one 
thousand dollars and imprisonment for six months, 
should any man’s religious belief (in the enjoy- 
ment of which the Constitution expressly declares 
that no one shall be disturbed) prevent him from 
rendering that obedience to the law which it re- 
quires—which gives to any scoundrel who may 
hold the office of commissioner (and hundreds 
there are who are base enough to take it) the 
sam of five dollars if he decides that a man has 
an undoubted right to himself, and ten dollars 
should he decide that he is the property of an- 
other, thus offering a bribe of five dollars to any 
one whose avarice may tempt him to decide in 
favor of slavery rather thanfreedom. I say, shall 
such a law as this receive the respect and obedi- 
ence of a free and enlightened people in the mid- 
dle of the nineteenth century, with all the light 
and knowledge which is pouring in upon the hu- 
man mind? Should it not be met by “armed 
resistance,” even if all other efforts prove ineffect- 
ual? Is it not our duty to assist our suffering 
colored brother, though it be at the point of the 
bayonet, rather than see him dragged back into 
hopeless bondage? If we would obey the injunc- 
tion of Him who left it as a principle by which we 
should always be governed, viz: “to do unto 
others as we would have others do unto us,” and 
should not we, were the circumstances reversed— 
did they occupy our places and we theirs—thank 
them for any assistance which they could render 
us, even though it should be “armed resistance,” 
else why do we admire and respect the pure and 
disinterested benevolence of Lafayette, who, act- 
ing upon this principle, left his native land and 
assisted our forefathers in their struggle for free- 
dom ; and how much more is this duty incumbent 
upon us, now that these poor fugitives are at our 
doors and knocking for assistance ? 

But you say that President Fillmore is bound 
by his oath under the Constitution “to see that 
the laws be faithfully executed,” and liken the 
recent proceedings in Boston to those lately trans- 
acted in a Southern State, where two citizens of 
Maine were ordered “to quit” because they were 
suspected of being Abolitionists. You say, “if 
the former are right, so are the latter ; vice versa, 
if the former are wrong, so are the latter—that 
evenhanded justice should be dealt out to all.” 
But is there no principle of right and wrong by 
which these two cases should be judged? Can 
there be any comparison between two human 
bloodhounds here at the North baying upon the 
track of a panting fugitive, and two of our North- 
ern citizens at the South peaceably pursuing their 
business, but because they are suspected of hold- 
ing views hostile to the “peculiar institution ” 
are ordered to leave without delay, under a pen- 
alty of tar and feathers? Now, which of the two 
communities, judged in the light of reason and 
religion, has the most cause for commanding these 
individuals “to quit” I do not admit that sla- 
very in any form or under any circumstances can 
be legalized—it is nothing more or less than a 
system of robbery and piracy of the worse kind, 
and should be treated as such—and however 
much statesmen and politicians may talk of its 





in strict conformity with the foundation princi- 
ples of our Government, then it would be the 
duty of Massachusetts, and of every other State 
which has any regard for justice and the rights of 
man, to secede; but this not being the case, (not- 
withstanding the opinion of Mr. Crittenden.) I 
maintain that the people of Massachusetts have a 
right to remain in the Union, and to claim pro- 
tection from its laws whenever they are in ac- 
cordance with justice and humanity, and to object 
to, and even resist them, when they are at war 
with the Constitution of our country and with 
the plainest principles of equity and of truth, 
which it is the duty of every man and of every 
nation to follow, let the consequences be what 
they may. Yours, for the right, 

W. N.C. 


Our correspondent can never convince us that in 
this country, where the sovereign power resides 
in the Peopls, where laws are enacted and may 
be repealed by their Representatives, the true 
way to opposa an unjust or unconstitutional law is, 
by armed resistance, unless the People have made 
up their minds to resort to revolution—but the 
right of revolution ig not a unconstitutional right— 
it is above the Constitution, and its exercise im- 
plies the subversion of the Constitution and ex- 
isting order of things. 

Our maxim ig a sound one: If good men in this 
Republic undertake to nullify bad laws by force, 
bad men Will be encouraged to nullify good laws 
by force. It will never do to recognise the prin- 
ciple of Lynch Law in a law-abiding community. 
Law, Public opinion, peaceable non-conform- 
ity when required, and the Ballot-Box, are the 
true Republican Instrumentalities——Ed. Era. 


APPAIRS IN MICHIGAN, 


Ann Arvor, Micu., November 7, 1850. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 


Dear Sin: Oar election came off the day before 
yesterday. It was quite spirited, with a good re- 
sult for Free Soil. In this Congressional district, 
(the first.) the Free Soil men generally united 
with the Whigs, and secured the election of Ebe- 
nezer J. Penniman, Whig nominee, on whom we 
may safely depend, as being a decided Free Soil 
Whig. Mr. P’s majority over Mr. Alexander 
W. Buel is variously estimated, from S00 to 1,500. 
1 congratulate the friends of Freedom that Mr. 
Buel is permitted to stay at home, and hope that 
he may never more disgrace himself or our State 
by voting for anything in the shape of the abom- 
inable “ Fugitive Slave bill.” 

It is also confidently believed that the Whig 
nominee of the 3d district, Mr. Conger, is elected 
by a handsome majority, to succeed Mr. Bingham. 
We are sorry to lose Mr. Bingham, yet we are 
assured, on very good authority, that Mr. Conger 
is decidedly Free Soil, and one on whom the 
friends of Freedom may rely. Report also says 
that Mr. Williams, the Whig nominee, is elected 
for the second district, (Mr. Sprague’s ) 

The Whig nominees in this State Senatorial 
district are supposed to be elected by handsome 
majorities—both Free Soil. 

In this as well as other parts of the State, there 
is one general burst of indignation against the 
“Fugitive Slave Law,” and all who voted for the 
“crittur;” and the election of the individuals 
above named is the result of that indignation car- 
ried to the ballot box, and should teach Cass, 
Buel, and others, that the rights of citizens can- 
not be trampled upon with impunity. 

Many of the fugitives that resided in this vil- 
lage and other parts of the county have left for 
Canada ; others have armed themselves, and are 
determined to resist any encroachment upon their 
persons or families to the last extremity. There 
have been no fugitives apprehended in this coun- 
ty yet, tomy knowledge, although some slavehold- 
ers or sgents have paid us visits, and returned 
solitary and alone. Respectfully, yours, 

S. B. Nose. 


THE SENTIMENT OF DISUNION, 


Spring Prairie, November 2, 1850. 
To the Editor of the National Eva: 

In reading the last number of the Eva,I dis- 
covered an admission from you, for the first time, 
that the Union might be in danger. I have not 
hitherto partaken of the fears expressed by many 
of our citizens, that this Union was about to be 
dissolved, for the evidence to my mind was want- 
ing; but when that “bill of abominations” was 
passed for the reclamation of fugitives, I confess I 
felt something like alarm. Now, no one should 
inlulge this feeling without sufficient reasons, 
and I will here state the reasons why [ appre- 
hénd danger. The threatening and bluster of 
Southern politicians have never been to me a 
cause of alarm, for the design for which they 
were employed was too obvious—which was to ex- 
tort from the North concessions in faver of 'sla- 
very, without the least expectation that the Union 
would be dissolved if their objects were not se- 
cured. 

My fears arise from the state of public senti- 
ment and feeling in the North. Southern politi- 
cians have undoubtedly mistaken Northern sen- 
timent by supposing that the masses were fairly 
represented in our National Legislature. They 
appear to have believed that they could always 
appeal to our pecuniary interests with entire 
success. I frankly admit that pecuniary consid- 
erations have controlled us to a great extent, but 
it cannot be said in truth that the dollar with us 
is “ Almighty.” Whatever appearances may be, 
we have consciences, and are not yet prepared to 
throw off allallegiance to the Supreme Ruler of 
the Universe. Siaveholders do not seem to be 
aware that the very ligaments which bind us 
together are being one after another severed by 
their aggressive movements, and that the endur- 
ance of the North may not be everlasting. 

But what of public sentiment and feeling in 
the North? 

First: There is a feeling of decided opposition 
to the bill to which I have referred, and this feel- 
ing is almost universal. You can remember the 
time, friend Bailey, as well as myself, when there 
were but few who would open their mouths for 
the dumb, and perhaps there would be but few 
now but for the fact that the iron has entered 
their own souls, and the question is not whether 
Africans shall be kept in bondage, but whether 
we ourselves will submit to slavery. We feel 
that the Government requires us to do that which 
would be treason against heaven’s King, and we 
are prepared to say, with Luther, “we cannot, 
and by the grace of God we will not” obey such 
arequirement. Far better for the interests of 
slavery would it have been, had they demanded a 
mere pecuniary sacrifice at our hands, for we 
should probably have submitted to it, but to this 
odious bill never. And the manis yet to be 
found in this vicinity who will aid in securing or 
returning the fleeing fugitive who may come 
amongst us. 

There is such a thing as asking too much of a 
loyal people, and thereby losing what is designed 
to be secured, which I think is true in the pres- 
ent case. We regard the Government in this 
act as having done that which contravenes the 
great law of Nature and of Revelation, and we 
have no choice left us, unless we are prepared to 
renounce our allegiance to the Almighty. An- 
other cause of alarm is the indifference that is 
manifested with regard to the continuance of the 
Union. 

This may be true at the South; to some extent 
it is extensively true at the North. The senti- 
ment is, that a separation would be preferable to 
a continuance under a Government controlled by 
slaveholders and their abettors. We have long 
hoped for a separation of the General Govern- 
ment from slavery, but we see but little prospect 
of its accomplishment, and many are looking to a 
dissolution of the Union as the only hope for the 
perpetuity of our free institutions, or for the sal- 
vation of the bleeding slave. 

It may be said that there is a want of loyalty 
on our part. I answer, we prize the Union, but 
not above all price; it may cost us too much to 
remain. And let not the South mistake with re- 
gard to this feeling, for it is not that which man- 
ifests itself among the Garrisons, or by vehement 
lectures, but that which manifests itself in a firm 
resolve to be separated forever from slavery, let 
the consequences be what they may. 

I look upon this nation as approaching a fear- 
ful crisis, and not from the fact that we have long 
been threatened by Southern men, but from the 
fact that the hitherto indolent North is being 
anoused, and that deep feeling of our portion of 
thee Confederacy is manifesting itself in the firm 
résolves passed by our public assemblies. These 
Are not all Buncombes, bat expressive of the real 
sentiment actually, actually existing. 

1 Yours, for humanity, 

d R. Cueney. 





being lawful and constitutional, I deny it, and 
believe that if the Constitution were carried out 
in its spirit and its letter, it would liberate every 
slave now upon the American soil. The object of 
the Constitution, as stated in the preamble, is “to 
establish justice, promote domestic tranquillity, 
and to secure the blessing of liberty ;” and one of 
the express provisions contained in it is, that 
every’ State shall be “guarantied a Republican 
form of Government.” 

Now, will any one attempt to say that the 
slaveholding despotism of the South is a Repub- 
lican form of Government? Is not every slave 
which is now held under this Government held s0 
unconstitationally ? And does not Millard Fill- 
more, and every other man who swears to support 
the Constitution, perjure himself if he does not 
do all in his power to give to every State in this 
Union that form of Government which the Con- 
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community, and especially of Christians, 
equant oul unholy en- 














stitution guaranties? If the Fugitive Law were 










ANTI-SLAVERY SENTIMENT IN IOWA, 


; 


Mount Peasant, Henry Co., Oct., 1850, 
Editor of the National Era: 

he recent triumphs of the Slave Power in our 
ional Legislature constrain me to write you a 
of the condition of this department.of moral 
form in our newly-settled State. Unlike Wis- 
congin, there is not enough of the Northern ele- 
in our population to give tone to its public 
bntiment. Our sister State is an age in advance 
us, and we, who have pitched our tents beyond 
great river, find it indeed a work of patience 
da labor of love to teach our fellow-citizens to 














end the glorious idea of equal rights in all 


P ions. 
It is an arduous and self-denying work to stand 
on the battle ground, where Truth com- 


petes with Error, if your foe be too indifferent to 
listen or too ignorant to understand arguments 
that seem written in blazing letters upon the 
heavens above and the earth beneath us. We 
want light to dispel this darkness. We need ac- 
tive, efficient agents in the field, who will go from 
town to town, and neighborhood to neighborhood, 
interesting the people by the relation of facts, by 
apt illustrations, and then enforcing upon them 
their own connection with this abominable sys- 
tem, and their immediate duty in relation to it. 
This has never been done. 

You so far east of us imagine our population 
too sparse or too truly in the Fur West to be 
worth redeeming. Could you comeand Jook upon 
our thriving villages that spring up here and 
there as if by magic, and on the tide of emigra- 
tion that pours one ceaseless flood upon our wide 
prairies, causing the desert to blossom as a rose 
and the wilderness to sing with joy, your indiffer- 
ence to our wants would be lost in the over- 
whelming thought of the necessity for now sowing 
the seeds of moral elevation, that we may learn 
of something more worthy life’s toils than the 
gold that perisheth. 

Have you not young men of talent, moral ex- 
cellence, and a thorough knowledge of slavery as 
it is, and the connection of our National and 
State Governments with it, who would gladly 
labor among us for a term of months or years? 
I know they.could easily be found, but they must 
be supported, and there is not yet anti-slavery 
strength enough in our whole State todo it. Who 
of our Eastern friends will contribute to their 
support, and send us suitable publications for dis- 
tribution? They would sell with rapidity if ac- 
companied by a suitable person. 

There is still another object which we must not 
fail to mention. We have but one anti-slavery 
publication in the State, the Iowa True Democrat, 
issued at this place. Its publisher is a young 
man of promising talent. He is a practical print- 
er, and is devoting his days and nights, and in- 
deed all the energies of his being, to the welfare 
of humanity, with a mere pittance of reward, if 
the few paltry dollars he receives can be so called. 
The editor, Professor S. L. Howe, is a whole- 
souled liberty man. He sacrifices his time, 
money, and almost the bread from his children, to 
sustain his paper. This ought not to be; others 
who could well spare a few dollars from their 
thousands should relieve him of his embarrass- 
ments. The paper lies under the weight of a 
= of $800, which must be cancelled, or it must 

ie. 

It is an efficient agent for good, and its loss 
would be a great calamity. Are there not those 
who will interest themselves in our behalf, and 
aid us in placing it upon a firm foundation? If 


future period; of ultimate triumph we have no 
doubt, for error is mortal, while truth is undying. 
Shall we look in vain to you for aid? I some- 
times feel that I must go from house to house and 
plead for the Right; but were this the most effi- 
cient mode of action, ill health and domestic cares 
forbid the thought. I can only steal a few mo- 
ments occasionally to use the pen. .Our larger 
towns are on the river, and their constant inter- 
course with Southern cities and States prevents 
anti-slavery from gaining any ground in them. 
This one cause operates very unfavorably. We 
have but two really Liberty towns in the State, 
Denmark and Salem. We trust in a few years 
to be able to say that there are not two towns in 
the State destitute of sympathy with suffering 
humanity. Iam prolonging this to an improper 
length. 

Hoping that these suggestions may find a re- 
sponse in the hearts of those whose sympathies 
are with us, and whose thoughts lead to action, 
we must close, with the prayer that the cause of 
our oppressed countrymen may not sit heavy on 
your souls in the day of judgment. 

Yours, very respectfully and sincerely, 
Francis A. E. Waters. 


PATRICK'S COLT. 

“A gentleman,” says the Manchester American, 
“who favors us with seme reminiscences respect- 
ing the early settlement of this place formerly 
Old Derry field,” relates the following anecdote: 

“ When my grandfather resided at Goffetown 
and Derryfield, then settled by the Irish, he hired 
a wild sort of an Irishman to work on his farm. 
One day soon after his arrival, he told him to 
take.a bridle and go out in the field and catch the 
colt.” “Don’t come without him,” said the old 
gentleman. Patrick started and was gone some 
time, but at last returned minus the bridle, with 
his face and hands badly scratched, as though he 
had received bad treatment. 

“ Why, Patrick, what is the matter? What 
in the name of wonder ails you ?” 

“ An isn’t it myself, your honor, that never’]l 
catch the old black colt again? Bad luck to him! 
An didn’t he scratch my eyes out o’ my head? 
An faith, as true as I’m spaking to you, 1 had to 
climb up a three after the colt.” 

“Climb after him! Nonsense! Where is 
the beast ?” 

“An ivs tied to the three he is, to be sure yer 
honor.” 

Weall followed Patrick to the spot to get a 
solution of the difficulty, and on reaching the 
field we found, to our no small amusement, that 
he had been chasing a young black bear, which 
he had succeeded in catching, after a great deal 
of rough usage on both sides, and actually tied 
with the bridle to an old tree. Bruin was kept 
for a long while, and was ever after known as 
Patrick’s colt. 


PROGRESS PAMPHLETS. 

There is a fount about to s'ream, 

There is a light about to beam, 

There is a warmth about to flow, 

There is a flower about to blow, 

There is a midnight blackness changing 
Into gray : 

Men of thought, and men of action, 
Clear the way! 


Aid the dawning, tongue and pen ; 

Aid it, hopes of honest men; 

Aidit, paper; aid it type; 

Aid it, for the hour is ripe— 

And our earnest must not slacken 
Into play: 

Men of thought, and men of action, 
Clear the way ! 


A. HINE will soon issue the first of a series of original 
« Pamphlets, numbering from one to fifteen, more or 
lesa, containing thirty-two octavo pages, stereotyped, printed 
in the best style, and bonnd in durable covers. ‘These pamph- 
lets will be entitled as follows : 
1. The Laborer 6. The Democrat 11. The Scholar 
2. The Landlord 7. The Aristocrat 12. ‘The Citizen 
3. The Tenant 8. The Usurer 13. The Legislator 
4. The Employer 9. The Debtor 14. The State 
5. The Servant 10. The Teacher 15. The Neighborhood 
Mr. Hine has no pecuniary means to publish anything, 
and he looks to hia friends for aid in this enterprise. He 
asks no contribution, but hopes that those who believe he is 
able to produce such pamphlets as the age an’ the welfare 
of the race demand, will secure a sufficient number of sub- 
scribers to pay the expense. 
The price of the pamphlets will be ten cents each, or 
twelve copies ‘or a dollar. y 
It is desirable that lista of subscribers be forwarded in 
advance, for they will constitute the capital of the enter- 
prise. Payments can be made on the receipt of e ich num- 
ber. Almostany zealous friend of man can obtain twelve 
subscribers. , 
The first number will be issued in November. Direct to 
L. A. HLNE, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





HOMEOPATHIC MED- 


E. 


Session of 1850~51. Chartered 1849. 
HE First Winter Session of this Institution will com- 
mence on the First Monday of November, and continue 
four months. 
The Chairs of the Faculty are arranged as follows : 
STORM ROSA, M. D., Professor of Midwifery, and 
Diseases of Women and Children. 
LANSING BRIGGS, M. D., Professor of Principles and 
Practice of Surgery. 
CHARLES D. WILLIAMS, M. D., Professor of Insti- 
tutes and Practice of Homeopathy. . 
LEWIS DODGE, M. D., Professor of Materia Medica 
and Medical Jurisprudence. 
HAMILSON L SMITH, A. M, Professor of Chem- 


stry. 
EDWIN C. WITHEREL, M. D., Professor of Anat- 
omy and Physiology. 

JEHU BRAINERD, Professor of Physical Science. 

CHARLES W. BELL, Demonstrator of Anatomy. 

The Charter of the Western College of Homeopathic Med- 
icine was granted by the Legislature of Ohio, dnring its 
session for 1849-'50. It confers all the rights and privileges 
usually possessed by Medical Collegesin the United States, 
and, unlike many Colleges, it exists independent of any 
other institution, having in itself the power to confer de- 
grees, and possessing a common seal. 

The degrees are conferred by the Faculty and Trustees, 
upon the recommendation of the Faculty. 

The amount of fees for the full course will be $55. 
Matriculation fee, $5—to be paid but once. Demonst ator’s 
ticket, $5. Graduation fee, $20. Persons who have at- 
tended two full courses of lectures in other colleges are ad- 
mitted to the full course in this Institution on the payment 
of $20. Graduates of respectable medical schvols are per- 
mitted to atten 1 rhe course on the payment of the matricu- 
lation fee only. ‘ 

~ Good board, including room, light, and fuel, can be obtain- 
ed from $2 to 2.50 per week. For further information, ad- 
dress CHARLES D. WILLIAMS. 
Deanof the Faculty. 
oF Cincinnati Times, National Era, Ohio Statesman, 
Albany Evening Journal, Pittsburg Gazette, and Chicago 
Tribune, each publish to the amount of $10, and send bills 
to the office of the True Democrat and also forward a copy 
containing the notice to the Dean of the Faculty. 

fre These papers will please call attention to the above 

editorially. 


WESTERN COLLEGE OF 
ICIN 





BOARDING, 


Me: EMILY H. STOCKTON, No. 161 Chestnut street 
between Fourth and Fifth streets, Philadelphia. 
Oct. 25—tf 


, CALIFORNIA. 


or through passage to California, via Chagres, on the Ist, 
11th, 13th, 26th, and 28th of every month, tickets and 
selected berths can be secured in advance on the most fa 
vorable terms at the Agency (ffice of the United States 
Mail Steamship Company, 179 Broadway, New York. 

New arrangement Circulars vistribnted gratis. All who 
are going to California will find it to their interest to send 
for one. Address, postage paid. 

ARNOLD BUFFUM & CO. 

For the satisfaction of those to whom we are personally 
unknown, we refer to the following members of Congress : 








Hon. John Otis, Maine. _ Hon. Thaddens St+vens, Pa 
James Meacham, Vt. 8. P. Chase, Ohio. 
John P. Hale,-N. H. Nath’] Albertson, Ia. 
Horace Mann, Mass. Wn. Spragne, Mich. 
Loren P. Waldo, Conn. John Wentworth, Ill. 
Wm. H. Seward, N. Y. Sa Wis, 

Oct, 10—11t 


not, we must yield our hopes of success to some j 





BENNETT'S DAGUERREAN GALLERY, 
Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington City, one door 
west of Gilman’s Drug Stove. 

HE citizens of Washington and strangers visiting the 

city are respectfully informed that the subscriber has 
just opened a gallery as above, which he has fitted up in ele- 
gant style, with all the latest improvements, including 


AN EXTENSIVE SKYLIGHT, 

and is now prepared to take pictures of a) sizes, single or in 
groups, which his long experience and great success embol- 
den him to say will be pronounced by competent judges fully 
equal to any specimens of the phonographic artever produ- 
ced in the United States. 
Cabinet pictures, measuring eleven by fourteer inches, 
taken at short notice; also, crayon and enamelled Daguerreo- 
types. 
. ictures taken equally well in cloudy as in fair weather. 
Perfect satisfaction warranted in a | cases. 
The public are respectfully invited to call and examine 
specimens. N.S. BENNETT. 

Jan. 3i—ly 

JAMES BIRNEY AND CHARLES C, PEIRCE, 

Cincinnati. 
IRNEY & PEIRCE, Attorneys at Law and Notaries 
Public. 

JAMES BIRNEY, commissioned to take depositions, ac- 
knowledgment of deeds, ani to administer oaths and affirm- 
ations, by appointment of the Governors of 


Alabama Connecticut Delaware 
Illinois Indiana lowa 
Kentucky Louisiana Michigan 
Missonri Mississippi Maine 

New York New Hampshire North Carolina 
Pennsylvania Rhode Island South Carolina 
Tennessee Vermont Wisconsin. 
Texas Maryland 


Special attention given to collections and to the taking of 
depositions. 
Office, No. 114 Main street. July 25, 


~ CINCINNATE NATIONAL ERA AGENCY, 
No. 239: Main street, a few doors below 6th, west side. 


HE National Era is delivered by a carrier in any part of 

the city at $250 a year, free of postuge. Those who 
prefer it can be supplied by the month, at 25 cents per 
month. Single copies can also be had. Price by mail, $2 
per year. 

Subscriptions also received for the Friend of Youth, edited 
by Mrs. M. L. Bailey, free of postage, delivered in any part 
of the city, at 75 cents a year, or 50 cents by mail. 

Subscriptions and adyer isements received, and any busi- 
ness connected with these papers attended to, by 

JOHN KIRMAN, 
S. N. PEIRCE, 
Agents for National Fra. 
LAW OFFICE, COLUMBUS, O. 
ILLIAM B. JARYIS, Jun., Atiorney and Counsellor 
at Law,Colambus, Ohio. Office in Platt’s new build- 
ing, State street, opposite south door of State House. 


Business connested with the profession, ofall kindse,pone- 
tually attended to. fan. 28 
NEWSPAPER AGENCIES. @ 

B.PALMER, the American Newspaper Agent,is agent 
e forthe Nutional Era, and authorized to take Adver- 
tisements and subscriptions at the same rates as required by 
us. His offices are at Boston, 8 Congresa street; New York, 
Tribune Building; Philadelphia, northwest corner of Third 
and Chestnut streets ; Baltimore, southwest corner of North 
and Fayette streets. 

we S. M. PETTENGILL, Newspaper Advertising, Sub- 
scription, and Collecting Agent, No. 10 State street, Boston, 
(Journal Building,) is «lso agent for the National Evra. 


Aug. 1. 





BOSTON “NATIONAL ERA” AGENCY, 
No.3 Cornhill. 
HE Nuational Era comes from Washington to this office 
by F xpress, and is delivered by carriers in any part of 
the city proper, at $275 a year, free of postage; single 
copies, six and a quarter cents 
Nowis the time to secure this national advocate of the Lib- 
erty Movement, during the first session of Congress under 
the new Administration, when questions of the most thrill- 
ing importance must be decided. 
Subscriptions and renewals respectfully solicited by 
Nov. 25. GEO. W. LIGHT, 3 Cornhill. 
GRAHAM IN 1551. 
‘RAHAM has completed the most extensive arrange- 
ments to give still higher character and value to his 
Magazine for the coming volume. h 
G. P. R. James, the celebrated Novelist, has been en- 
gaged to give a series of splendid romances. 
George D Prentice, the Poet of the West, will write ex- 
clusively « poem for every number. 
Grace Greenwood is engaged to give a series of her beau- 
tiful stories 
J. M. Legare, of South Carolina, will contribute a bril- 
liant set of papers fur 1851. 
Miss Fennimore Cooper,the author of Rural Hours, is 
also engaged, with Whipple and Longfellow, Bryant and 
Lowell. 











on his way to Italy to furnish from the Galleries a superb 
set of drawings. Artists from America have been sent to 
London and Paris, and a splendid set of highly finished 
drawings by the renowned Davin of Paris are to be furnish- 
ed for Graham’s incomparable Ladies’ Department, which 
will excel anything that has ever been produced in Paris, 
England, or the United States. The first appears in the 
December number. 

All this foretells a year of splendor in this Magazine for 
185l|—and, as ever, Grabam’s readers will be ast: nished 


and constitutes every Postmaster and Editor Agents. Now 
is the time to form Clubs, as the December number closes 


the volume. 
TERMS. 

Single copies, $3. 

PRICE OF CLUBS FOR 1851.—All orders for Graham's 
Magazine, commercing with 1851, will be supplied at the 
following rates: Single subscribers, $3; two copies, $5; 
five copies, $10; and ten copies for $2U, and an extra copy 
to the person sending the club of ten subscribers. These 


All orders addressed to 
GEORGE R. GRAHAM, 
134 Chestnut st., Philadelphia. 


Magazines. 


Met. 17—6t 





PARKEVILLE HYDROPATHIC INSTITUTE. 
A* a meeting of the Board of Managers of the Parkeville 
Hydropathie Institute, held Fifth month L5th, 1850, 
Joseph A. Weder, M. D., was unanimously elected Resident 
Physician in the place of Dr. Dexter, resigned. 
Having made various improvements, this Instituteis now 
pr- pares to receive an additional number of patients; and 





in Europe, (acquired under Vincenz Preissnitz, the founder 
of the Hydropathic system,) and for several years past in 
this country, aud particularily in the city of Philadelphia, 
(where he has had many patients,) the Managers believe 
the afflicted will find him an able and an attentive physi 
cian. 

The domestic department being under the charge of a 
Steward and Matron, will enable the Doctor to devote te 
the patients whatever time may be necessary. 

Application for admission to be made to 

SAMUEL WEBB, Secretary. 

Office No. 58 South Fourth street, residence No. 16 Logan 
square, Philadelphia. 

General Description of the Parkeville Hydropathic 

Institute. 

The main building is three stories high, standing back 
from the street about one hundred feet, with a semicircular 
grass plot in front, and contains thirty to forty rooms. The 
grounds around the house are tastefully laid out with walks 
and planted with trees, shrubs, &c. On the left of the en 
trance to these grounds is a cottage containing four rooms, 
used by male patients as a bathing house, with every con- 
venience for “ packing,’ bathing, &c.; on the right of the 
entrance, about two hundred feet distant, stands a similar 
cottage, used by the ladies for similar purposes. 

In the rear of the Institute, at the distance of one hun 
dred feet, are three other cottages, some eighty feet apart 
One of these is the iaundry, with a hydrant at the door; the 
other two are occupied by the servants. 

The hydrant water is introduced into these cottages as 
well as into the main building, and all the waste water car- 
ried off by drains under ground. 

THE WATER WORKS 

Consist of a circular stone building, standing on the brow 
of a hill, surmounted by a large cedar reservoir. containing 
five hundred barrels, brought from a never-failing spring of 
pure cold water in the side of the hill, by “a hydraulic 
ram,’ a self-acting machine of cast iron, that is kept con- 
stantly going, night and day, by the descent of the water 
from the spring. The surplus water is carried from the 
reservoir to a fountain in the water works yard surrounded 
by weeping willows. In the first story of the water works 
is a circular room, containing the douche bath, which isa 
stream falling from a height of about thirty feet, and can 
be varied in size from half an inch to an inch and a half in 
diameter. Adjoining the donche room is a dressing roam, 
with marble tables, &c.; the rising doucie (for the cure of 
piles, &c.) is one of the most complete contrivances ot the 
kind, being entirely under the control of the patient using 
the same. 

There are many other appliances, which can be better un 
derstoood by a personal examination. ay 30. 
BLACKWOOD'’S MAGAZINE AND THE BRITISH 

QUARTERLY REVIEWS. 

WING to the late revolutions and counter-revolutions 

among the nations of Europe, which have followed each 
other in such quick succession, and of which “ the end is not 
yet,’’ the leading periodicals of Britain have become invested 
with a degree of interest hitherto unknown. They oceupy a 
middle ground between the hasty, disjointed, and ngcessari- 
ly imperfect records of the newspapers, ani the elaborate 
and ponderous treat’ses to be furnished by the historian at 
a future day. The American publishers, therefore, deem it 
proper to call renewed attention to these periodicals, and the 
yery low prices at which they are offered to subscribers. The 
following is their list, viz: 
THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
THE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW, 
THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, and 
BLACKWOOD’S EDINB’GH MAGAZINE. 

In these periodicals are contained the views, moderately 
though firmly expressed, of the three great partiesin Eng 
land—Tory, Whig,and Radical.“ Blackwood” and the“ Lon- 
don Quarterly” are Tory, the “Edinburgh Review” Whig 
and the “ Westminster Keview” Liberal. The ‘ North 
British Review’’ owes its establishement to the last great 
ecclesiastical movement in Scotland, and is not ultra in its 
views on any one of the grand departments of human know- 
ledge; it was originally edited by Dr. Chalmers, and now, 
siace his death, is conducted by his son-in-law, Dr. Hanna. 
aeociated with Sir David Brewster. Its literary charac 
ter ie of the very highest order. 

The “ Westminster,” thongh reprinted under that title 
only, is published in England under the title of the “ For- 
eign Quarterly and Westminster,” it being in fact a union 
of the two Reviews formerly published and reprinted under 
separate titles. It has therefore the alvantage, by this com- 
bination, of uniting in one work the best features of both, as 
heretofore issued. 

The above Periodicals are reprinted in New York, immeii- 
ately on their arrival by the British steamers, in a beautifn) 
clear type, on fine white paper, and are faithful copies of the 
originals—Blackwood’s Magazine being an exact fac-aimile 
of the Edinburgh edition. 

‘ TERMS, 


For any one of the four Reviews, $3.00 per annum. 
For any two of the Reviews, 5.00 = do. 
For any three of the Reviews, 7.00 = do. 
For all four of the Reviews, 8.00 = do. 
For Blackwood’s Magazine. 3.00 do 
For Blackwood and three eviews, 9.00 do. 
For Blackwoodand the four Reviews 10.00 do. 


Payments to be made in all cases in advance, 
CLUBBING. 

Four copies of any or all of the above works will be sent to 
one address, on payment of the regular subscription forthree 
the fourth copy being gratis. 

oe and ga ay — be always ad- 
dressed, postpaid or ‘ranked, te the publishers 

LEONARD SCOTT & CO., 

Mar2l. 79 Fultonst., New York, entrance 54 Gold st 


WATSON & RENWICK, WASHINGTON, D. C., 
ee procuring Patents in the United States 
and foreign countries. ' 

They prepare Specifications and Drawings of ce inven- 

tions, and transact all business connected with their pro 
fession. - 
They will reviseand attend tothe reconsideration of those 
applications which have been rejected by the Commissioner 
of Patents, either on account of a defective specification and 
drawing, or the presentation of an improper claim. 

Persons residing #t a distance may procure all necessary 
information respecting the patentability of their inventions, 
may have their applications for patents madein proper form, 
and may obtain patents, without incurring the expense ofa 
personal attendance at Washington, by writing tothe aub- 
scribers. F 

Models can be safely sent to us by the Expresses 

Rongh sketches and descriptions can be sent by mail. 

Letters must be post paid. 

Officeon F street,oppositethe Patent Office. 








.H. WATSON. 
July 18. E, S. RENWICK. 


T. B. Read, the Artist and Port, is now at Vusseldorff, | 


Graham also abolishes the system of canvassing agente, | 


terms will not be departed from by any of the three dollar | 


from Dr. Weder’s well known skill and practical experience | 


I 
he 


VOL. IV. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
EPLY to Remarks of Rey. Mo 


E of K ses Stuart on Hon. John 
Jay, and an Examination of his Seri ptural Exercises 


contained in his recent pamphlet entitled “ Conse} 

inh np) “4 nscience an¢ 
the Constitution” By William Jay. An octayo pany hlet 
inaneat cover. Price 6cents. For sale by ; 


Aug. 1. 





WM. HARNED, 61 John street, N. York 
HOOKER & HAWLEY. 


TTORNEYS and Counsellors at Law, Wartford, ( n 
L necticut. JOHN HOOKER, -’ 
Sept. 12—ly JOSEPH R. HAWLEY. 


THE FRIEND OF YouTH, 


yas new and attractive journal for Youth, edited 1 
Mra. Bailey, and published at Washington can he b “| 

at the Boston Agency for the National Era, 3 Cornhill 

Price, by mail, 50 cents a year; delivcred in Boston. free of 


postage, 75 cents. 
ov. 25. 
LIGHT'S LITERARY AGEN( Y; 
No. 3 Cornhill, Boston. 
STABLISHED to aid the cirenlation of ¢ E , 
ly 5 ut i 1€ Cirenlation of all USEFI, 
E PUBLICATIONS issued in the Ur ited States ‘ 
ders for Books or Periodicals executed pr 
most reasonable rates. 
THE NATIONAL ERA comes f; m W 


GEORGE W. LIGHT, 
3 Cornhill Boston, 


Or 
mptly, and at the 


this Agency by Express, and is delivered en ~ 
any part of the city proper, at $2.75 a year. ‘f ee of at. 
age ; single copies 6 I-dceents Price, by mail, @2, * 
THE FRIEND OF YOUTH, & new and atiractive 
mouthly journal for Youth, edited by Wire Bau EY, and 
published at Washington, also comes’ by Ex pre cA to t} is 
Agency. Price, delivered in Boston, free of postuoe or 
cents a year; by mail, 50 cents. ‘ ins — 
June 6, G. W. LIGHT & CO 


GUNDRY’S CINCINNATI MERCANTILE COL- 


LEG EF, 
Apollo or Museum Building, northwest corner of Si h 
ond Walnut streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
HE attention of the Public is re spectfully eslled to tha 
course of studies prescribed at this institution for the 
purpose of qualifying Young Men ina thorouch practical 


manner for the duties of the countine 


} 
ik uouse 
ness pursuits generally. 


and for buri- 


_ The design of the institution is to impart such informa- 
tion as will make practical men and feientific acco intants 
for any and every department of business. 


The prominent subject of stndy is, Jouble-Entry Boo! 





Keeping ; or, in other words, the science of sect unts, in its 
adaptation to every variety of transactions that ean possibly 
arise in the operations of Trade, whether wholesale, retai 
commission, banking, manufacturing, jobbing, or any othe r 
form of business. E 

In order to qualify those who enter this institution in a 
superior mann he responsible duties of commercial 
life, lectures on cial law are given in connection with 
the science of book keeping. Lectures on the general jaws 
of trade, as contained in the best treatises on bankine ane 
political economy, have also been lately introduced wit 
great advantage and success. . si 

Students are (in addition) made familiar with general 
mercantile forms and phraseology, or wi até may be terme a 
the literature of commerce, including commercial letters of 
all descriptions. 

It will be the assiduous endeavor of the Prirciyal to make 
those who attend this institution good practical penmer— a 
sine qua non to those wishing to enter the aren i of trade > 

_A complete course of calculations is included in the exer- 
cises, , 
Terms for the full course - - . - $4000 

OF" Instruction is given individually; thus gentlemen 
can enter at any time. 

ry The instituticn being chartered, students on gradu- 
ating receive a diploma, signed by a board of mercantile and 
legal gentlemen. 

OF The time requisite to c mplete tl 


ne Cou ef » 
from six to twelve weeks. ae 

The undersigned has at much laber and expenre collected 
a library of standard works, both American and foreign. on 
the above subjects, as well as obtained such | ractical infor- 
mation from real business as is deemed important or useful 
and has also been enabled, from long experience as # teach- 
er, to greatly improve and simplify the mode of imparting 
this kind of instruction. He thus fiatters himself that thoxe 
who patronize this institution from the inducements hel i 
out, will have their expectations more than realized 

Sept. 19—3m JOHN GUNDRY, Principal. 


LIBERTY ALMANAC FOR 1551, 





MPMHE American und Foreign Anti-Slavery Society have 
just published ancther stereotyped Almanac, for the 
coming year, with special reference to the great question of 
Slavery at the present time, and in the expectation that the 
friends of the cause throughout the country will co-operate 
| in diffusing extensively the valuable statistical and reading 
| matter itcontains. Considering the expense at which th e 
| Almanac has been prepared, the low price at which it is 
| Sold, and the increased facilities for forwarding it, hy express 
or otherwise, from New York, over the whole of the North- 
| ern States, it is confidently expected that the circulation 
| this year will greatly exceed that of any previous year. No 
| much useful matter cannet well be circulated at less ex- 
} pense. 
| The Almanac is handsomely printed, on finer paper than 
| usual, with well-executed wood engravings, prepared ex- 
| pressly for it, illustrating’the escape of Henry Bor Brown 
a scene at Washington, and the kneeling Slave Mother Be- 
| sides the Calendur, which is equal in all respects to that of 
| the American Tract Society’s Almanac for 1851, and the 
| Eclipses, Cycles, &e., &c., the Alinanae contains a variety 
of interesting and valuable reading and statistical articles 
of an anti-slavery character, selected and original. The 
prices will be as follows: 
For one thousand copies = - - - - $20 0) 
For one hundred copies - - - 256 
For one dozen copies - - - - = TD 
For a single copy - - - °f - - 05 
The friends of the cause are earnestly invited to co-operate 
| in giving a wide circulation to the Almanac, end to send 
| their orders #t an early day fora liberal supply. It is sug- 
gested that they make arrangements with merchants in 
their neighborhood, before visiting New York, to have afew 
hundred Almanacs packed with their goods. In this way 


the cost of transportation will be very small. If no such 
opportunity offers, the owners of expresses are now more 
reasonable in their charges than heretofore. This mode of 


conveyance is better than the post office, as erery Almana 
sent by mail, whatever the distance, costs two and a half 
cents. 

A Catalogue of most of the Publications for sale at the 
Depository is annexed, from which selections can be made; 
and books and pamphlets can be sent with the Almanacs, 
withcnt much, if any, additional expense 


Orders, enclosing puyment, in bank notes or pcst office 
stamps, may be addressed to 
WILLIAM HARNED, Agent, 
Aug. 8—6t No. 61 John street, New York City. 
N.B. Editors friendly to the cause of freedom are re- 
spectfully reqnested to give the above an insertion, as the 
object in publishing the Almanac is not to make money, but 
to diffuse useful information. 
DAVID TORRENCE, NOTARY PUBLIC, 
Xenia, Ohio, 
\ ILL take acknowledgments, depositions, affidavits, and 
j protestations, in town or country; is agent for th 
National Era, the Union Mutual Life Insurance Cem 
ny, the American Live Stock Insurance Company; and 
will attend to the collection of claims generally ; also, to sell 
ing, leasing, and renting real estate. 
o¢F~ Office—Galloway’s Buildings, up stairs—aorner room 
Sept. 19—Lly 


JOHN W. NORTH, 
TTORNEY and CounseMor at Law, and General Land 
Agent, Falis of St. Anthony, Minnesota Territory. 
Oct. Il.—y 


SAND'S SARSAPARILLA, 
In Quart Bottles. 


OR purifying the blood, and for the cure of Scrofi 
Rheumatism, Stubborn U cers, Dyspepsia, Salt Rhew 
Fever Sores, Erysipelas, Pimples, Biles, Mercurial Dis 
eases, Cutaneous Eruplions, Liver Complaint, Bronchitis, 
Consumption, Female Complaints, Loss of Appetite, Gen- 
eral Debility, &c. 
In this preparation we have all the restorative properties 


of the root, combined and concentrated in their utmost 
strength and efficacy. Experiments were mace in the man 
ufacture of this medicine, until it was found it could not be 


improved. Acoordingly, we find it resorted to almoet uni 
versally in cases of scrofula, liver diseases, salt rheum, gen 
eral prostration of the vital powers, and all thove tormenting 
diseases of the skin, so trying to the patience and injurious 
to the health. Itisatonic aperient, and disinfectant. It 
acts simultaneously upon the sfomach, the circulation, and 
the bowels ; and thus three processes, which are ordinarily 
the result of three different kinds of medicine, are carried on 
at the same time, thro:.gh the instrumentality of (his one 
remedial agent. There are many ways oi relieving pain for 
the time being, but there is only one way of removing dis 
ease. No palliative, no anodyne, n» topical application, will 
remove it. It must be attacked at its source, in the fluids of 
the body, which convey the poison to the localities where it 
is developed in inflammation, sores, ulcers, tumors, abscess- 
es, glandular swellings, &c., as the case may be. 

These finids must be reached, acted upon, purified. by 
some powerful agent. Such an agent is Sand’s Sarsapa- 
rilla, which gently stimulates while it disinfects and expels 
from the stomach and bowels all that is irritating, and at 
the same time restores their vigor and tone. Its great merit 
is, that it meets and neutralizes the active principle of dis- 
ease itsel‘, and when that is gone, the symptoms necesearily 


disappear. The rapidity with which the patient recovers 
health and strength under this tripleinfluence is surprising 
Each new case in which it is applied furnishes in the result 
a new certificate of its excellence ; and we have only to point 
to the accumulated testimony of multitudes who Lave expe- 


rienced its effects, to convince incredulity itself of its real 
value, 

Lieutenant Miller, of the army, has kind'y sent us the 
following letter from California: 

Monterey, JANvARY 18, 1850. 
Messrs. A. B. & D. Sands: 

Gentiemen: I beg leave to sd my testimony in favor of 
your invaluable medicine, hoping it may lead some other 
unfortunate beings to try its effects, and that they may. be 
benefited as [ have been. 

I arrived here from the United States by the overland 


route, about the Ist of October last. A few days after, l wes 
attacked with a very disagreeable eruption of the skin, 
which my physician could not cure. | happened to find 


your Sar-aparilla in a store in this } lace, and remembering 
the popularity of the medicine at home, I purchased three 
bottles, which had the desired one of weet my diffi- 
cult j B J it igh regards. yours, Xe , 

culty entirely. With hig ae MILLER, U.S.A. 

Here is another, nearer home: 

New York, January 8, 1850. 
Messrs. Sands: 

GENTLEMEN: I have great pleasure in acknowledging to 
you the great benefit I have reecived from the use of your 
Sarsaparilla. A subject of pulmonary disease, | made a voy- 
age to Enrope, but while there continued to be afflicted. A 
few weeks alter my return, I was seized with a violent hem- 
orrbage of the langs, and from the debility and great pros- 
tration of strength that followed, with the protracted diffi- 
culty of respiration, | am entirely relieved by the use of 
your Sarsaparilla, which I consider a most important and 
truly valuable discovery in the healing art. | feel thet | 
have not for fourteen years enjoyed so good health as at 
present. Very gratefully, yours, % ; 

S. E. SAYMORE. 

Read the following, from 

New Orveans, Novemeer 12, 1819. 
Messrs. Sands: 


GENTLEMEN: I take the liberty of sending you a letter 
which may be of importance to those who are xuflering a8 [ 
have done. I received great benefit from your Sarsaparille, 
having been cured of a malady after suffering six years. | 
hereby cheerfully certify to the good effect of your medicine, 
and | hope God will reward you for all the good you have 
done. A chronic congh had tormented me day and night, 
and repeated attacks of fever induced me to believe that 
should die with consumpticn. One day. while suffering & 
violent attack of burning fever, a friend persuaded me - 
try your incomparable medicine, but, to te}! the truth, ng 
noconfidence init. I finally purchased a bottle avd by its 
use and the help of God [ was restored to better health than 
I had enjoyed for six years. I cannot but bicss the author 
of this admirable medicine. 

With great respect, | am, gent 
vant, 


lemen, your obedient ser- 
FERMIN GROUPAZ, 


wholesale and retail. by A. B. & D. 
SANDS, Deugginte and Chemists, 100 Fulton street, oornrs 
of William, New York. Sold also by Druggists geners _' 
throughout the United States and Canadas. J nice OP 
bottle; six bottles for $5. Aug. 8-* . 


WHEELAN & WOOD, 


) i tur- 
\ V LESALE and Retail Root and Shoe Manufac 
rs sign of the BIG RED BOO T, No. opt 
Market, south side, two doors west of Syonmens oy 
cinnati—Dealers in Boots, Skovs, Palm J = LA 


May 23—)y A. WOOD, 




















